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A PRESIDENTIAL “STRAW 


NION-LABOR’S JUDGMENT on the candidates is a 
familiar problem in Presidential campaigns. Its weight 
of ballots is so large as perhaps to turn the scale, yet 

some observers speak of it as a mystery and question whether 
the unions can be solidified on any issue or whether it is true 
This 
year admirers of Mr. Wilson claim that he has effected so much 


that they will ever vote otherwise than independently. 


legislation in behalf of the workers that he will receive the 
majority of their votes. Offered in evidence are the Clayton 
Act, the Federal Child-Labor Law, the Federal Workers’ Com- 
pensation Law, and, finally, his stroke of executive effort in pilot- 
ing the eight-hour law for the railroad men at the moment when 
a nation-wide strike was impending. . It is admitted that when 
he was first elected he was looked upon with suspicion by labor 
because he had on occasion disapproved of trade-unionism, but 
now it is said he has ‘‘broadened,’’ and the confident prediction 
On the 
other hand, his critics speak of his eight-hour law performance 


is made that labor will remember him at the polls. 


as a piece of political ‘‘rough work” in campaign time, which 
will not influence too favorably the mind of the workingman. 
The Republicans, for their part, assure the workers that after 
the war Europe will flood America with cheap products, under- 
bid our manufacturers, close our shops, and drive our toilers to 
the bread-line, unless the party of protection is restored to power 
—and it must be remembered that this sort of argument has 
elected Republican Presidents more than once. 

The 


“labor vote,"’ therefore, is a very uncertain quantity 


VOTE” OF UNION LABOR 


this year, and consequently, in a strictly non-partizan spirit 
and for the purpose of shedding light on the matter, THE 
LirerARY Dicest here presents the consensus of opinion of 
union-labor officials representing more than one hundred trades. 
It should be said at the outset that the verdict comes from five 
hundred leaders of varying degree, but all of importance, who are 
not expressing their own view, but, what is far more significant, 
are reporting the trend of sentiment in their group. We give 
not only the prospect as it appears to secretaries, vice-presidents, 
and presidents of certain organizations, but also the judgment 
of leaders of central labor-unions and councils in large manu- 
facturing centers in thirty-one States from coast to coast and 
from Canada to the border. How authentic of the labor spirit 
this expression is to be considered may be divined from the fact 
that, according to the Allentown (Pa.) Labor Herald, ‘“‘one 
workingman in ten in the United States belongs to a labor- 


union.’”’ Yet we do not for a moment pretend that this poll 


is more than a “‘straw vote,”’ to be taken for what it is worth, 


and parenthetically it should be remarked that the results of 


” 


the ‘“‘straw vote” of our readers, which are now being recorded 
and analyzed will be published in a subsequent issue. 

The initial striking feature of our investigation is that out of 
457 labor officials reporting, 332 say that their members favor 
Mr. Wilson, 47 find their voters are for Mr. Benson, the Socialist 
candidate, and 43 report sentiment favoring Mr. Hughes. The 
findings of 34 officials reveal either a non-committal attitude or 


sentiment ‘“‘evenly divided,”’ and it is of interest to note that 
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the ratio of the votes was much the same 


REPLIES FAVORING PRESIDENT WILSON 

The most concrete definition of President Wilson’s popu- 
larity with labor comes from a high official of the Western 
Federation of Miners, who says that the ‘‘workers (who are 
the public) believe that the present Congress under Wilson 
has done more for the workers than any ten previous Admin- 
istrations.”” And an authority in the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers tells us that in his personal 
opinion, which he believes is shared by practically all his labor 
acquaintances, ‘“‘a respectable minority will vote for Benson, 
Hughes will receive but few votes,’’ and he adds: 

‘*Wilson’s strength is based upon the support he has given 
to labor legislation. . . . When he was first elected, organized 
labor looked upon him with suspicion, as in the past he had 
exprest disapproval of trade-unionism. He has broadened out 
since he entered political life and is now in sympathy with the 
ndvanced element of his party. His friendly attitude and the 
distrust and dislike of Hughes will cause many members to vote 
the Democratic ticket who would otherwise vote for Benson.” 

Among boot- and shoe-workers in St. Louis also we find that 

the Administration’s record of labor legis- 





all through the three weeks of incoming 
replies. Yet behind this showing of fig- 
ures, as will be found later on in these col- 
umns, our informants advise us frequently 
of the widening undercurrent of strength of 
the Socialist candidate, and suggest on some 
oceasions that Mr. Wilson is preferred only 
because in the way of actual accomplish- 
ment he can do more for the Socialists than 
Mr. Hughes would in case he were elected. 
Again, we find that in some localities, where 
the feeling is divided, Mr. Wilson is credited 
with 50 per cent. and Mr. Benson with 50 
of the voting support, while in fewer cases 
the division is made between Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Benson. In view of the great effect 
upon the railroad men’s vote promised as 
a result of the eight-hour law, it is interest- 
ing to find one official of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Postal Clerks saying that the 
‘*Postmaster-General’s treatment of the 
postal employees will result in the loss of 
thousands upon thousands of votes for the 
Democratic party.” 

With reference to Mr. Hughes, some of 
his antagonists cast up against him his vote 





in the Danbury hatters’ case while on the 





© Brown Brothers, New York. 


lation is President Wilson’s strong hold, 
yet we are told at the same time that 
another reason why organized labor will 
for him, regardless of past party 


sé 


vote 
affiliations, is that “there does not seem 
to be any issue of vital interest in the pres- 
ent campaign, since preparedness and the 
tariff issue, so strenuously advocated by 
the Republican party, have been provided 
for by the Wilson Administration.”” The 
question resolves itself, so far as labor is 
concerned, between the personality of the 
two candidates, and we are informed 
again that the Wilson Administration 
has provided more remedial legislation 
period of four than 


“during a years 


has been enacted in the twenty years 
preceding.” 

Among painters and decorators in Ten- 
nessee, we learn from an important official 
of the Brotherhood that note also is taken 
of the fact that President Wilson has kept 
the United States out of war, “‘and with 
(honor, too,” for ‘labor as well as all other 
units of society know full well that war 
is only wanted by the people who reap 





special dividends from their munition- and 





Supreme Court Bench, and remark rather 
cuttingly that labor does not forget the 100 per cent. judge as it 
considers the 100 per cent. candidate. On the other hand, in cer- 
tain trades, such as the flint-glass industry and the glove industry, 
we are told that Mr. Hughes will be warmly supported by the 
union in sheer self-defense, because it needs the protective tariff. 
Non-committal opinious are of interest because they show 
just how complex an elective factor is the laboring body. Its 
range of feeling is dispassionately recorded by an official of the 
Association of Machinists, who noted in the State of Ohio, that 
while machine-shop workers were willing to give Mr. Wilson credit 
for his action in the eight-hour law for the railroad employees, 
they have been trying for this day for at least fifteen years and 
It is hard to tell 
how these men are going to vote, according to this informant, 


the Brotherhoods asked for it only a year ago. 


who reports that very little is said favorable to Mr. Hughes, tho 
in a number of big manufacturing-plants the workers have been 
enrolled in Hughes clubs. An inconsiderable success will attend 
this effort, says this authority, who reports his distinct impres- 
sion that Socialistic sentiment is growing very fast in Ohio, where 
he thinks a large labor vote will go to Mr. Benson. 


shipyard - holdings.” Moreover, labor 
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“always stands for rewarding a 
faithful servant,’”’ and the in- 
quiries made by this informant 
resulted almost universally in 
Jilson ‘‘ has 
made good from their stand- 
the 
Car- 


the reply that Mr. 


point.” ~ An _ official of 
Brotherhood of Railway 


men of America, whose duties 
keep him continuously on the 
road in the Southern and South- 
eastern States, reports approval 
of Mr. Wilson’s Mexican and 
European policies by laboring 
men, and, of course, there is the 
additional argument in his favor 
among members of the unions 
that he has furthered legislation 


in their behalf. 


frequently the remark that while 


a certain organization, 


whole, is non-partizan, the senti- 
ment at present inclines toward 
Mr. Wilson, and a Republican 
official of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, who has never voted 
any other than the Republican 
ticket all his life, advises us that 


We encounter 


as a 
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the union, as well as himself, be- 


lieves that ‘‘this time it is different.” 
Pattern Makers’ League, who is a Republican and confined his 
investigation mostly to Republicans, says that on all hands he 
hears them announcing their intention to vote the Democratic 
An official of the Order of Railway Conductors in Maine 
“IT am a Republican, but talking Wilson on account of 
labor,”’ and we hear from the Glass-Bottle Blowers’ Association 


ticket. 


Says: 


that while a large percentage of their members are Republican, 


‘ 


yet there is 
President.’ The secretary 
of a cigar-makers’ union in 
San Francisco tells us that 
as a Republican he hon- 
estly believes that it would 
be “‘to the best interest of 
the country as a whole if 
the Republican candidate 
were elected,”’ but he adds 
that when Mr. Hughes on 
his visit to that city ac- 
cepted the invitation of the 
Union League Club he came 
out “in favor of the open 
shop.”” This action, says 
our California informant, 


“estranged a great part 
of the union-labor vote 


in San Franciseo.”” An 
official of the Seattle Press- 
men’s Union, who is not a 
Democrat, says that all 
organized-labor men there 
purpose to vote for Presi- 
dent Wilson for his stand 
that formidable 
array of ‘powers that be,’ 
namely, the railway mag- 
nates and asserting himself 
in regard to the eight-hour 


‘before 


‘a growing sentiment favoring Woodrow Wilson for 


Similarly, an official of the 


“The 


proposition.’ 


he has eonversed or heard directly, the trend of 
favors Mr. Wilson, and he adds: 


Brotherhood of Railroad 
situation fairly as we understand it; it has advised the mem- 
bership that it owes the eight-hour work-day law to President 
Wilson and his party in Congress; it has suggested that the 








TRADES REPRESENTED IN THE LABOR POLL 


Railway Conductors 

Railroad Telegraphers 

Railway Carmen 

Locomotive Engineers 

Railroad Signalmen 

Switchmen 

Commercial Telegraphers 

Railway Employees 

Railway Postal Clerks 

Railroad Laborers and 
Helpers 

Mine Workers 

Building Trades 

Textile Workers 

Printers 

Glass-Bottle Blowers 

Broom Makers 

Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty 
Workers 

Bakers and Confection- 
ery Workers 

Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees 

Boiler Makers and Iron 
Ship-Builders 

Leather Workers 

Pavers and Rammers 

Block Pavers . 

Stationary Firemen 

Sheet-Metal Workers 

Molders 

Hatters 

Boot and Shoe Workers 

Die Makers 

Gas Workers 

Carriage, Wagon and 
Automobile Workers 

Ladies’ Hat Workers 

Cloth Hat Makers 

Pulp, Sulfite, and Paper 
Mill Workers 

Painters and Decorators 

Cloak and Skirt Makers 

Millinery and Straw Hat 
Workers 

Furriers 


Cap Makers 

Carpenters 

Typographers 

Cigar Makers 

Flint-Glass Workers 

Tile Layers and Helpers 

Team Owners 

Paving Cutters 

Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees 

Steam and Operating 
Engineers 

Photo-Engravers 

Packing - House Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs 

Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers 

Loom Fixers 

Laundry Workers 

Mineral- Water Bottlers 

Granite Cutters 

Ladies’ Garment Cutters 


Hoisting and Portable 
Engineers 

Bottle Sorters and 
Handlers 


Sugar Workers 

Cooks and Assistants 

Shingle Weavers 

Painters and Glass 

forkers 

Pattern Makers 

Musicians 

Painters, Paperhangers, 
and Decorators 

Cattle and Sheep 
Butchers 

Retail Clerks 

Leather Workers in Horse 
Goods 

Book binders 

Roofers 

Hodcarriers and Building 

| Laborers 

| Print Cutters 

| Newspaper Carriers 








Electrical Workers 

Roofers 

Horse-Nail Makers 

Crane-followers and Plat- 
form Workers 

Glove Workers 

Coopers 

Barbers 

Municipal Employees 

Flat Janitors 

Machinists 

Woodcarvers 

Soft Rubber Workers 

Neckwear Makers 

Stenographers and Type- 
writers 

Wire Weavers 

Button Makers 

Tuck Pointers 

Fish Splitters and 
Handlers 

Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen 

Marble Workers 

Iron, Steel, and Tin 

Jorkers 

Pressmen 

Paper-Bag Makers 

Suspender Workers 

Tunnel and Subway Con- 
struction Union 

Egg Inspectors 

Court Reporters’ 
Federation 

Lastmakers 

Hair Spinners 

Pipe Calkers and 
Tappers 

Paving Inspectors 

Rubber Workers 

Stone Cutters 

Saw Workers 

Asphalt Pavers 

School Engineers 

Trunk and Case Workers 

Flour and Cereal Mill 
Employees 








’ In this connection, Mr. W. G. Lee, President of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of the United States 
and Canada, writes us that among the members with whom 


sentiment 


Trainmen has stated the 


support of the members 
should be given to the 
President for the reason 
that the Administration 
that enacted the law should 
be returned to enforce it. 

“Our membership will 
exercise its right to vote as 
it pleases; we believe it, 
for the most part, will sup- 
port the Administration. 
The Brotherhood has al- 
ways avoided participation 
in politics to the extent of 
becoming partizan, but in 
this instance the issue is so 
sharply defined that it 
leaves us no choice in the 
matter. So far as I per- 
sonally am concerned, I 
will support and _ lend 
whatever influence I may 
have to the election of Mr. 
Wilson.”’ 

Mr. W. E. Bryan, Gene- 
ral President of the United 
Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers, calls attention to 
the four years of service of 
President Wilson, and says 
it should weigh against the 
criticism of former Justice 
asks us to 

that it is 


Hughes. He 


keep in mind 
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fully 75 per cent. are said 


to favor the Democratic 
candidate. 
From Miami, Fla., we 


hear from a Printing-Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union 
that this organization has a 
voting strength of 2,800, 
and it is calculated that 95 
per cent. will vote for Wood- 
row Wilson, while the other 
5 per cent. will be badly 
scattered. The editor of 
The Union Labor Journal, 
of Bakersfield, Cal., writes 
that after recent investiga- 
tion in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, he is justified 





in saying that at least 90 





“easy to criticize but at times extremely difficult to determine 
in advance the best course to pursue,” and asserts that the 


“100 per cent. candidate fails to state what his action 
would have been’in the important cases even tho he has 
the advantage of all the developments.” While he looks 


upon Mr. Hughes’s aspiration to be President as honorable, 
still he feels strongly ‘‘that the people are entitled to know 
definitely and specifically where he stands and what he will 
do as President,’ and are not looking simply for the ‘‘ecriti- 
eisms of candidate Charles E. Hughes.’’ We are reminded 
further that the labor-unions are “quite familiar with some 
of the decisions of the 100 per cent. judge.”” An official of the 
Laundry Workers’ Organization of San Francisco, which con- 
sists of 1,400 members, gives the information that 80 per cent. 
of the membership are women, and as Californians they nearly 
all vote. As a result of his investigation he believes that 90 
per cent. of them will vote for Woodrow Wilson, especially as 
the mottc among the women-voters of San Francisco seems to 
be, “‘I did not raise my boy to be a soldier,’ and President 


Wilson has “kept us out of war.” 
tages we are advised by a Republican official of the organiza- 


On the subject of percen- 


tion that the cooks and assistants of Seattle, Wash., will, to 
the proportion of 95 per cent., vote for Wilson. An official of 
the Order Railway Telegraphers believes that at least 90 
per cent. of the telegraphers are of the same mind, while we 
hear from a West Virginia union of cigar-makers that 60 per 
cent. of the vote is for Wilson and 


per cent. of the labor-vote 
of California, both organized and unorganized, will be cast for 
Woodrow Wilson, and he adds that what is true of California 
he believes is ‘‘also true of the entire Pacific Coast.’”’ Among 
the Meat-Cutters and Butcher Workmen of California, we 
learn that the sentiment is rather Socialistic, especially in 
most of the larger cities, yet because of the ‘constructive 
and effective labor legislation enacted by the Democratic 
majority in Congress, as well as through the efforts of Presi- 
Wilson himself, the inference is that the majority 
favor Woodrow Wilson.” ‘Labor ean not be 
fooled,”’ says an official of a Brooklyn Local of the United 
Textile Workers of America, who admits that there are a few 
German Socialists in his organization, yet he feels sure that the 


dent 


this year 


majority of the members will vote for Mr. Wilson, while he 
is more positive that there will be ‘“‘no Republican votes cast 
for any candidates for any office.’ A Socialistic member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Postal Clerks says that he himself 
will vote for Mr. Benson, tho he thinks the trend of sentiment 
of the organization favors Mr. Wilson. From a local of the 
Ladies’ Garment-Cutters’ Union in Boston we hear that Mr. 
Wilson is in favor because the ‘‘nearest related to the workers 
are the Socialists and next to the Socialists are the Democrats. 
Because the Socialists are extreme and the Republicans are too 
slow,”’ the majority of the members will vote the Democratic 
ticket. From one source in Pittsburg comes the information 


(Continued on page 919.) 





20 each for Hughes and Benson. 





According to an official of the State 
of Nebraska, 90 
per cent. of the vote will go to Wil- 


Firemen’s Union 


son, because “‘no one wants Hughes 
out this way,” and from the State 
Federation of Labor in West Virginia 
we receive an estimate of 95 per 
cent. in favor of the present Adminis- 
tration, while from the Trades’ Labor 
Assembly in the same State we have 
In Baton 
Rouge, La., we are informed that 


an estimate of 85 per cent. 


there are ten white unions with a 
membership approximating 700, and 
fully 98 per cent. of these voters 
favor the reelection of Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Marshall. 
unions, of which there are five, with 


In the colored 


a membership of about 900, many 





of whom have no vote in the State, 
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HUGHES AND WILSON ON THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


INCE THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW has been seized upon 
as a leading issue by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson, it is 
clarifying to review and compare what the two candidates 

have to say about it. Altho a majority of the Republicans in 
Congress voted with their Democratic colleagues in favor of 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Law, the Republican candidate selected 
it as one of his main points of attack in his drive against the 
Wilson Administration, and President counter-attacked 
in its defense in the first speech of his ‘‘porch campaign” at 
Shadow Lawn. As Mr. Hughes would have us see this measure, 
it is ‘‘a blow at business in this country, a blow at labor,’’ and 
its enactment spelled ‘‘the surrender of the very principles of 
government.” He further pillories it in recent speeches as 
‘legislation without inquiry, without knowledge,” and declares 
that ‘“‘the demand by the Administration for such legislation as 
the price of peace was a humiliating spectacle,” “ 
misuse of offtcial power,” and ‘‘a deplorable abdication of moral 
authority.’”’ Moreover, he charges, this so-called eight-hour 
law does not actually limit the trainmen’s hours of labor, but 
merely decrees them ‘‘ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, 
and additional pay for additional hours.” Behind its enact- 
ment he sees “immediate political expediency at the expense of 


the 


a serious 


public welfare.” 

President Wilson, replying to this and similar attacks, reminds 
us that the Adamson Law is only the first step in the Adminis- 
tration’s program of laws for the adjustment of differences 
between the railroads and their employees, and declares that 
He asked Con- 
gress for this legislation, he says, ‘‘not because it was demanded, 
The principle of the eight-hour 


‘the program is going to be proceeded with.” 


but because it was right.’ 
day, he maintains, ‘‘has received the sanction of society” 
and is “‘not arbitrable.’ But as the New York Independent 
notes, attack and defense in this case do not meet head-on, 
since ‘‘Mr. Hughes does not discuss the merits of an eight-hour 
day for railroad operatives,”” and ‘“‘Mr. Wilson does not discuss 
the propriety of enacting the law with unusual rapidity because 
the workers threatened to strike if it did not become law by a 
given day.” In his address at Shadow Lawn, on September 23, 
the President described the present unsatisfactory relations of 
capital and labor as ‘“‘the chief cloud that is upon the domestic 
horizon,” and went on to tell of the ‘‘unlimited suspicion and 
distrust’? which he discovered to exist between the two sides 
when he tried to accommodate a difference between the railway 
executives and some of the railway employees. Before entering 
into frank conference with both sides, said the President, 


“T, of course, made myself acquainted with the points at 
controversy, and I learned that they were very simple indeed: 
that the men demanded an eight-hour day, and that in order 
to make the eight-hour day work they demanded that the 
railroads pay them one-half more for overtime than they paid 
them for the time in the regular day, the men alleging that 
that was the only way in which they could obtain a genuine 
eight-hour day, by making the railroads pay more for the time 
beyond the eight hours than they paid for the time within the 
eight hours. 

“T saw at once that there was one part of this that was arbi- 
trable, but that, in my opinion, there was another part that was 
not arbitrable. I do not regard the question of the principle of 
the eight-hour day as arbitrable.” 


Taking us still further behind the scenes of this dramatic 
episode, he continued: 
I ’ 


“The first thing I told both sides before I requested their 
opinion was that I stood for the eight-hour day. I received no 
suggestion of any kind from either side as to what the basis 
of settlement was to be, except that the railroad executives did 
suggest that Congress give them some sort of assurance that 


if the eight-hour day went into operation they would get in- 
creased rates for the carriage of their freight. I pointed out 
to them that it was impossible to tell whether they would need 
increased rates for the carriage of their freights. 

“*We believe in the eight-hour day because a man does better 
work within eight hours than he does within a more extended 
day, and the whole theory of it, a theory which is sustained 
now by abundant experience, is that his efficiency is increased, 
his spirit in his work is improved, and the whole moral and 
physical vigor of the man is added to. 

“This is no longer conjectural. Where it has been tried it 
has been demonstrated. The judgment of society, the vote 
of every legislature in America that has voted upon it, is a 
verdict in favor of the eight-hour day. And, therefore, I said 
to those gentlemen on both sides at the very beginning: ‘The 
eight-hour day ought to be conceded.’ But they said, ‘It will 
cost us an immense sum of money.’ ‘How do you know how 
much it will cost you?’ 

“You remember there was a case decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It was known as the eighty-cent 
gas case, where, by legislation in the State of New York, eighty 
cents was established as the charge for the unit of the supply of 
gas, and the law was contested upon the ground that it was 
confiscatory, and therefore unconstitutional. And when the 
appeal reached the Supreme Court of the United States, it said: 

***Nobody can tell until you try to manufacture gas at eighty 
cents whether it is confiscatory or not. Go ahead and manu- 
facture gas and sell it for eighty cents, and then, if it proves 
impossible to conduct your business upon that charge, come 
back and discuss with us the confiscatory character of this 
act.” And it may be remarked in passing that the company 
never went back to discuss it. 

“T said to the railroad executives: ‘You are asking that the 
result of the eight-hour day be predicted and the prediction be 
arbitrated. You are asking for an arbitration of a conjecture, 
of an opinion, of a forecast of the figures of experts based upon 
an entirely different experience, and if you were to ask me 
personally to arbitrate such a question, I would say I am not 
competent to arbitrate it. The reasonable thing to do is to 
grant the eight-hour day, not because the men demand it, but 
because it is right; and let me get authority from Congress 
to appoint a commission of as impartial a nature as I can choose 
to observe the results and report upon the results in order that 
justice may in the event be done the railroads in respect of the 
cost of the experiment.’ 

“That was the proposal which they rejected and which 
Congress put into law, a proposal which I made to them before 
I conferred with it, which I urged upon them at every con- 
ference, and which, when the one side rejected and the other 
side accepted, I went to Congress and asked Congress to enact.” 


” 


But this, he said, ‘‘does not finish the matter’’; and he went 


on to explain: 


‘““These men were dealing with one another as if the only thing 
to settle was between themselves, whereas the real thing to 
settle was what rights had the hundred million people of the 
United States? 

‘‘The business of Government is to see that no other organiza- 
tion is as strong as itself; to see that no body or group of men, no 
matter what their private interest is, may come into competi- 
tion with the authority of society. And the problem which Con- 
gress, because of the lateness of the session, has for a few months 
postponed, is this problem: By what means are we going to 
oblige persons who come to a controversy like this to admit the 
public into the partnership by which the thing is discust and 
decided? 

“That is not an easy problem. A great many different meth- 
ods have been proposed; and one of the reasons why Congress 
thought it necessary to postpone the decision for a few months 
was that there were so many honest differences of opinion, not as 
to the object, but as to the method.” 

Turning now to the Republican candidate’s arraignment 
of the Adamson Law, we find the pleas of its defenders brushed 


* and the law condemned as a surrender of 
The only emergency, affirms Mr. Hughes, 


which the Administration 


aside as “‘futile, 


principle to force. 


was ‘‘the emergency of force to 
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capitulated.”” Speaking in Springfield, Ill., on September 19, he 
said: 


“The Adamson bill is not a bill providing for an eight-hour 
work-day. It does not fix hours at all. It regulates wages. Its 
provisions do not require any employer to employ any set of 
men for only eight hours a day. Ejight-hour-day laws are to 
avoid fatigue and overstrain by prohibiting employment in 
excess of the requirement. There 
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the facts. These processes of reason are the only alternative to 
tyranuv.’ 

And, six days later, in Dayton, Ohio, he returned vigorously to 
the attack. In the press reports of his Dayton speech we read: 


“‘Tt is said that the principle was not arbitrable. It is a very 
extraordinary statement, for, eighteen years ago, I believe, in 
the passage of the act to promote conciliation and arbitration 

with respect to disputes between 





is nothing of that sort in this bill. 

“‘What it does is to provide by 
law for an increase in wages for 
certain men. They may work 
just as long as before 

*‘We have words which may 
seem to mean one thing and, in 
fact, mean another. The phrase 
‘eight-hour day’ is apparently 
used to tickle the public ear in 
order to establish something quite 
different. If it was proposed to 
fix an eight-hour work-day, why 
were not work for longer hours 
and all contracts for longer service 
prohibited under penalty save 
where emergencies exist? 

“It is said for this bill that it\ 
will have a tendency to procure 
an eight-hour day. This is ex- 
tremely doubtful, but we are deal- 
ing with what the bill actually 
enacts, and not with inconclusive 
suggestions of tendencies to- 
ward something else which is not 
enacted. 


Le 


sat 3 








interstate -commerce employees 
and carriers, there was provision 
made for arbitration with re- 
spect to hours of labor and con- 
ditions of employment, as well as 
of wages. And in a bill which, 
I believe, was signed during this 
Administration in July, 1913, 
the same provision, in, I believe, 
substantially the same language, 
was reenacted in the law pro- 
viding for arbitration with re- 
spect to wages, conditions of em- 
ployment, and hours of labor.” 


And glancing at the President’s 
reference to the 80-cent gas de- 
cision, Mr. Hughes exclaims: 


“Why, I was counsel for a 
committee of the New York 
legislature which investigated 


that matter for weeks, and wrote 
an exhaustive report on the cost 
of making gas and on every mat- 
ter relating to the propriety of 





carve 





“Tf the asserted judgment of 
society inspired it, why does the 
act apply only to a limited num- 
ber of railroad men, relatively 
few? Why are certain railroads less than one hundred miles in 
length excepted? Why are electric street-railroads and electric 
interurban railroads excepted? Is there a failure of the judg- 
ment of society upon the eight-hour day in these cases? The 
obvious fact is that there was a demand for an increase in 
wages as to certain men, and the Administration, in advance of 
investigation, surrendered to this demand.” 


THE STOLE 


In this legislation, Mr. Hughes went on to say— 


‘“‘We have an unjustifiable attempt to use public sentiment 
with respect to an eight-hour work-day in order to justify a bill 
which does not provide an eight-hour work-day, but relates solely 
to an increase in wages. We have seen the choice of what 
seemed to be the easier way, which escaped the necessity of a 
determined stand for principles. We have seen what has 
appeared to be the consideration of immediate political expediency 
at the expense of public welfare. 

“‘The issue thus presented is fundamental. The multiplying 
activities of the Government would be intolerable if we did not 
proceed in accordance with judgment based on an examination of 


—Cesare in the 


that rate, and the legislature 
acted only after a most careful 
examination and exhaustive con- 
sideration of every fact in- 
volved. Think of that being cited as a precedent! 

‘“‘When we have legislation attacked in the courts we have 
one principle of judicial action. When we have propositions 
submitted to the legislature, we have a principle of legislative 
action. Let no one confuse the American mind as to the prin- 
ciple of lezislative action. It has been the same since legisla- 
tures firs. began to sit, and I hope it will remain the same as 
long as we continue to have legislative action in this country. 
Indeed, if it is abandoned you might as well wind up your 
Republic and appoint a dictator, letting him be appointed 
who has the greatest force to exert to compel obedience to his 
demands. 

** And as for the suggestion that we should have been involved, 
had it not been for this surrender, in great difficulty, I make two 
replies: In the first place, I say to those who counsel surrender 
in such places, How much are you willing to give up? What 
does it mean? Any demand, without knowing the facts? How 
far will you go in having legislation without principle? As I said 
the other night, you think that you will accumulate courage to 
make a stand somewhere by continual surrenders along the line. 


N DRUM. 


New York Erening Post 





Sy. 










And 40 think that’ 
! actually made’ 








THAT REGRETF 


UL MOMENT. Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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W. W.—“‘It’s a necessity.” 
U. S.—**Yes, I see it is.” 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON 


“T say, in the next place, that when a fundamental principle 
of government is involved, stand and see what public opinion, 
well directed, when an immediate, prompt, and thorough in- 
vestigation is obtained, will do in your support. 

‘‘Why, an American Executive would stand with all America 
behind him, and no threats would culminate in any action.”’ 





THE NEGRO MOVING NORTH 

HE WAR, by cutting off immigration from Europe, 

has started a northward movement of negro laborers, 

For 

the negro, it is said to be the entrance upon ‘‘a new stage in his 

For the North, it is the intensi- 
The South may gain by the 


which journalistic observers find most significant. 


progress ‘up from slavery.” 
fication of its negro-problem. 
partial transfer of its race-problem, and its added attractiveness 
to white immigrants. But the prevailing Southern comment is 
represented by the Montgomery Advertiser’s question, if the 
negroes go, ‘‘ where shall we get labor to take their places?” 
This movement of negroes is assuming large dimensions, the 


Springfield Republican notes, and— 


“it is being systematically stimulated by Northern employers 
of labor. The Pennsylvania Railroad has taken 4,000 blacks 
from the South, 3,000 being brought North in one train of six 
sections. Persons familiar with our New England tobacco- 
farms have observed this season the appearance of negro laborers 
in much increased numbers. Exaggerated estimates of the 
movement are in circulation. At the negro conference in 
Washington last week, representing the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, it was asserted that more than 500,000 
blacks from the South had come North in the past six months. 
But, whatever the figures may be, letters and telegrams were 
read at the conference from many manufacturers, mine-owners, 
and others, giving assurances that negroes would be encouraged 
to make their homes in the North and would receive a ‘square 
deal.’ It was represented that the industrial situation in 
Pennsylvania and New York was such that at least 2,000,000 
negro laborers could be employed in the next year.” 


At least one important Southern daily, the Columbia State, 
thinks that South Carolina might be just as well off if a number 
of its 900,000 negroes should go North. This would increase 
the white majority and might help to attract more white immi- 
grants. It might improve economic conditions, for the ‘cheap 
negro laborer of the South presses down the white laborer.” 
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AND NOW TO GET SEVERAL MILLION VOTERS TO TAKE THE SAME VIEW 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 

THE POINT OF VIEW. 
But here, the New York Evening Post remarks, The State ‘‘will 
not find many in the South to agree with it, for most Southerners 
revel in their cheap negro labor as the basis of their prosperity, 
dwell upon the absence of negro labor-unions, and exult that 
the negro protects the South from the hordes of foreigners.” 
The South, says the Washington Times, ‘‘is suffering because of 


its losses. It is a bad situation.”” As The Times sees it: 


‘“‘The negro is better off in the South in the long run than 
anywhere else. He will be apt to be the first person out of 
work in ‘the North, when slack times come again; in the South 
he is, in certain realms, the possessor of a near-monopoly of the 
labor franchise. It is bad for the South and will not ultimately 
be good for the North, which doesn’t understand managing the 
colored brother so well as the South does.” 


Within the last quarter-century, says the Montgomery Journal, 
it has been satisfactorily demonstrated ‘‘that no other section 
of the country is quite so well fitted for the existence of the 
colored citizen as this part of the South, and any attempt to 
inveigle workmen from this section will result disastrously.” 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune, in a section less troubled by 
the loss of negro labor, warns the people of Louisiana to ‘‘ throw 
such safeguards and protection around both employer and 
laborer as are necessary to make sure that no harm or demorali- 
zation results from the excessive and unusually unscrupulous 
activity of labor agents from the North.” The situation is so 
grave, in the Nashville Southern Lumberman’s opinion, as to 
afford “‘ample warrant for the legislative steps being taken 
against the movement in some sections.” 

Now, remarks The Christian Advocate (New 
Orleans), a representative of negro Methodism in the South, 
‘“‘if negro labor is as objectionable and worthless and as non- 
dependable as our Southern friends would often assert, why . 
all these drastic measures to prevent this worthless labor from 
‘‘Let us for a moment be frank with each 


Southwestern 


going elsewhere?”’ 
other,” it continues, 


“The negro at heart loves the South, its activities, its sun- 
shine, its climate, but he is very much dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment that he otherwise receives. His families do not receive 
proper protection at the hands of constitutional authorities as 
well as at the bar of public opinion. There are not proper 
facilities for the education of his children. There is not a con- 
genial atmosphere for the development of self-respect and of 
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racial contentment. Weare disfranchised, we are hedged about, 
and we are lynched without redress. Even a worm sometimes 
will recoil and a half-dead hound will resent constant mis- 
treatment. Is it any surprize, therefore, that in spite of all the 
negro’s natural inclination to Southern climate that he so 
eagerly seizes an opportunity to go elsewhere? 

“Tf our Southern friends are anxious to prevent this immi- 
gration to the North, they have the remedy in their own hands. 
It will not be by coercion, or threats, or arrests, it will be because 
the South recognizes the negro as a human being with all the 
rights and privileves of a human being. . . . If Georgia, Florida, 
and the other States of the South want to retain the negro in 
their borders and have him pile up their wealth and happiness, 
there are some things that must be guaranteed: . . . protect our 
families, improve educational facilities, regard the human rights 
of the negro, give him the franchise by whatever standards we 
may, but let that standard be honestly and squarely adminis- 
tered; make it possible for the negro to have recreation under 
healthful conditions and remove 
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Success for the negroes of the North would mean better con- 
ditions for Southern negroes. For if the Southern negro, finding 
political and social conditions intolerable, were able to migrate 
to the North, he would have in his hand a weapon as effective 
as any he could find in the ballot-box....... 

“Thus the negro, a half-century after emancipation, is to-day 
entering upon a new stage in his progress ‘up from slavery.’”’ 





OUR TRADE “BURSTING ITS JACKET” 
E HAVE SWUNG OUT, President Wilson recently 
said, ‘‘into a America.” A 
Republican editor tartly suggests that the new era. 


new business era in 


will date from November 7. But so good an authority on 
trade as the New York Journal of Commerce finds considerable 
wisdom in the President’s Baltimore speech to the National 
Dealers. 


Association of Grain 





the constant dread and suspicion 
that constantly surround him. 
If this is done the South will 
heve all the labor that it wants, 
a labor which it has known for 
at least three hundred years and 
tried under all conditions and 
proved to be the best labor of 
the world. Shall the negro con- 
tinue to move north or is he to 
remain at home? We wait for 
the answer.” 


A Northern negro paper, the 
New York Age, speaks of the 
negro as a “tremendous asset” 
to the South. 
eludes, ‘“‘this threatened exodus 
will bring a fuller realization”’ of 


Perhaps, it con- 


his great importance. 
Among thoughtful 
says the New York Evening Post, 
there is great rejoicing over the 
Aceording to this 


negroes, 


new situation. 
eonsistent friend of the colored 
people, 

“They fee: that if various sec- 
tions and large interests of the 
eountry begin to bid for the ne- 








The President’s 
American 


remark, that 
**burst 
its jacket”’’ and can no longer be 
‘taken care of within the field 
of domestic markets,” is found 
both picturesque and true by 
this daily, which 
with him in ‘‘maintaining that 
opened for the 
United States in foreign trade.”’ 
Indeed, The 


business has 


quite agrees 


a new era is 


says Journal of 


Commerce: 


“It had been gradually mani- 
festing itself before the war came 
in Europe and that has served 
to disclose a gleaming vision of 
its possibilities hereafter. It 
will require many modifications 
of public policy and of private 
effort, but it will preclude any 
return to a policy of exclusive- 
ness and isolation. It will call 
for a striving to make the most 
of our natural advantages and 
of the capacities of a civilized 
people, and not for shielding them 
against the rivalry of others as if 
those others possest the superior 








gro, the charge that he is a cheap 
laborer will speedily disappear. 
He will rise in the wage-scale 
precisely as have the Hungarians 
and other races whose representatives are now being paid $2.50 
and $3.00 a day for unskilled labor. More than that, it is be- 
lieved that if the various sections begin bidding against each 
other for the negro, he will not only earn more money, but he 
will receive greater consideration and something a little more 
nearly approaching justice.” 


* DERN THESE 


Cesare 


The possibility of ‘‘a Northern movement of a million or even 
of a million and a half of negroes during the next ten or twelve 
‘ 


years 
some of the consequences as follows: 


‘is seen by a writer in The New Republic, who sketches 


“In the beginning such a migration of negroes would increase 
the present race-friction in the North. . .. The antidote to 
persecution, however, is power, and if the Northern negroes are 
more numerous and more urgently needed in our industrial 
life, they could protect themselves from the worst forms of 
discrimination. eT 

“For the nation as a whole, such a gradual dissemination of 
the negroes among all the States would ultimately be of real 
advantage. If at the end of half a century, only 50 or 60 per 
cent., instead of 89 per cent., of the negroes were congregated 
in the Southern States, it would end the fear of race domination, 
and take from the South many of its peculiar characteristics, 
which to-day hamper development. To the negro it would be 
of even more obvious benefit. The race would be far better 
educated, considerably richer, and with greater political power. 


in the New York Evening Post. 


advantage and capacity.” 


POLITICIANS!” 


The trade era is mani- 


festing itself in many ways, as 


new 
noted by the financial writers of the daily press. There are 
the record-breaking export and import figures; the tremendous 
gold influx of recent months; the buying back of our securities 
held in Europe; the continuing activity on the Stock Exchange. 
Million-share sessions on Exchange—there were none in 1913 
—have become so common nowadays, according to one writer, 
‘that the Street looks forward to them each day when business 
starts with a bang.’’ Acknowledgment of our present pros- 
perity is universal, and is accompanied both by predictions of its 
permanence and warnings of its transitoriness and of the evils 
that may follow in its train. 

In the general comment upon our great foreign trade, ‘‘superla- 
tives were long since exhausted,’’ as the New York Times notes. 
It suffices The Times “‘to say that in totals it surpasses world- 
exports for the last seven months were 
The difference between them is nearly a 
Figures published by the Federal Depart- 


records. Our 
double our imports. 
billion and a half.” 
ment of Commerce show the growth in one year: 
Jan—July, 1915 
$2,979,331,765 


Jan.-July, 1916 


Total foreign Trade $4,394,040,948 


Exports. 1,970,277 ,207 2,926,221 ,372 
eS a ere nee 1,009,054,558 1,467,819,574 
Trade balance (excess of exports over 

imports) og 961,222,649 1,458,401,798 
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In each of the months of May, June, and July, our exports 
eame close to the half-billion mark; in August they exceeded 
it, reaching a value of $510,000,000, said to be a record not 
only for this country but for the world. Recurring to the 
itemized figures for the first seven months of 1916, we find 
that our trade with Britain and Japan is double that of the 
previous year. ‘With South America there has been a steady 
gain in exports,” the Boston News Bureau notes, while our im- 
ports from our Southern neighbors have doubled in two years, 
The Journal of Commerce calls attention to the same fact, 
and also observes that ‘‘ trade with Mexico for the seven months 
period increased from $21,577,000 to $38,039,000 as to exports, 
and from $50,027,000 to $61,268,000 in imports, despite the 
friction between the two Governments during that time.’’ This 
paper also speaks of the remarkable total of $398,980,000 in ex- 
plosives and firearms alone exported in the first seven months 
of the year, “constituting over 13 per cent. of the entire 
export trade of $2,926,819,000 for that period. Adding to this 
sum the value of materials used by the belligerent troops other 
than munitions and also the raw materials and finished products 
which enter directly into the business of war, the total reached 
$695,620,000 for the seven months, or approximately 23 per 
eent. of the whole export trade of the country.”’ This leads 
The Journal of Commerce to correct the impression “that the 
United States is chiefly engaged in filling orders for the belliger- 
ents.” For, it remarks editorially, ‘‘our exports last year 
would have been greater than ever before if we had not shipped 
a dollar’s worth of military supplies.”” The New York Times 
(Dem.) agrees that ‘‘what might be called our normal trade 
abroad is thriving without the war-trade, if the two trades 


ean be supposed to be separated.”” The Times continues: 


“Tt is not possible to deny the benefits of our present foreign 
trade. It is possible to credit them to the tariff only to the 
extent that it allows goods to enter in payment for our exports. 
We can not credit our war-trade to the war as an economic 
substitute for protection, for protection does not produce war- 
trade except so far as it produces war. . . . Protection for the 
s..xe of protection and for raising our-prices above the world’s 
level is a prescription for poisoning prosperity.” 


The same optimism and the same declaration against pro- 
tection are found in other Democratic editorials. As the Colum- 
bia State, for instance, remarks, ‘“‘the United States is clearly 
casting away the old habits of provincial reliance upon home- 
markets and letting the world go hang. Yet the Republican 
party still looks backward and demands high-tariff isolation.” 





From the New York ‘‘Times.”’ 


TWENTY YEARS OF GOLD HOLDINGS 


Showing how the amount of gold money per capita in the United States 
has risen since 1888. 


Protectionist papers are inclined to look at the other side 
of the picture. ‘‘The very immensity of the present export 
traffic’ is assurance enough for the Washington Times (Ind. 
Rep.), that it can not continue indefinitely— 


‘When prices go down after our production has been keyed 
up very high and demand goes down with the prices, then will 
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come to determination whether the spasm of. tremendous pros- 
perity has been advantageous in whole or only in part. Then, 
too, will be the time when the best business and statesmanlike 
capacity the country can command will be needed at the helm 
of the ship of state.” 


The New .-York Evening Sun (Ind. Rep.) notes the wide- 
spread distribution of the profits of our war-time trade; ‘‘the 

















HEAVY, HEAVY, HANGS O'ER THY HEAD... 
-Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


country is fairly suffused with a surface glow of prosperity.” 
Yei it does not think this glow warrants ‘‘more than a restrained 
optimism.” For ‘“‘much of the gain to date is offset by the 
rise in prices to the domestic consumer.’’ And the non-partizan 
Journal of Commerce agrees that this record trade “‘is not by 
any means an unmixed blessing, for while it profits some it 
increases the cost of living for many and is the cause of no 
little economic disturbance.” 

Looking upon these trade figures from a world standpoint, 
the New York Globe finds a remarkable lesson in the fact that 
while ‘‘one large part of the world is at war and another, in 
addition to being at war, is blockaded, yet goods from abroad 
are coming in greater volume than ever before”’: 


“In the various belligerent countries more than 20,000,000 
men are under arms, and behind the lines 10,000,000 more are 
at work to supply the armies. In addition, about 10,000,000 
have been killed, captured, or disabled. Notwithstanding this 
mighty subtraction from its industrial power, the world seems 
producing, if American import figures are to be trusted, more 
goods than ever before. 

“Great Britain, with 4,000,000 men at the front and 2,000,000 
in munition-factories, in other factories is producing goods 
that promise to give her the largest exports in her history. Ger- 
many is mining more coal and iron than ever before and is 
transporting more freight on her railways. France promises 
to raise more food than in normal years, and her industries 
are most active. 

“The world, with one hand tied by military activities, is 
doing as much work with the other hand as formerly was done 
with two hands. Reserves of industrial power have been mobil- 
ized of whose existence there was no proper appreciation. 
Workmen are doing more per hour, the retired and the half- 
retired have been summoned to employment, leisure classes 
have ceased to be parasitic, women have taken up tasks and 
shown great competence—the army of the idle has disappeared. 

** All of these things have great bearing on post-war conditions. 
They suggest that when the armies are mustered out there is not 
likely to be a long period of painful reconstruction. Man now 
has machines and has learned how to cooperate with his fellows. 
Comparisons with past periods are therefore misleading. Fear- 
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ful has been the destruction in northern France, but, put at 
the business of rebuilding, the men now in the trenches could 
recreate all the blasted villages in a few weeks. The industrial 
effects of the war are likely to be highly potent. The race 
will be able to produce vastly more goods. than formerly, or, 
producing the old amount, will be able to do it with fewer hours 
of labor.” 


In payment for the enormous quantities of goods we are 
exporting, we read in the Boston News Bureau: “‘ Gold is pouring 
in across coast and border, till we now hold more than either 
of the belligerent groups. On the present influx from Canada 
we are apt to get $400,000,000, or nearly a year’s world output, 
or nearly two-thirds of the biggest central-bank hoard abroad.” 
For August, the net inward-gold movement was $29,000,000 and 
for the year $410,000,000, a record-breaker. On the basis 
of returns made September 1, says the New York TJ'imes, if all 
the gold in the country could be divided equally, each of us would 
be entitled to $24.80. And, ‘‘no less important from the banker’s 
point of view than the extraordinary total imported is the 
prospect that the inflow will continue for an indefinite period.” 
The Times quotes a New York bank-president who sees no danger 
of inflation, and says: 


“The tide will turn some day, and it may be that we will 
have something to worry about when Europe begins to draw 
from us. I can see no signs of overinflation as yet, and I do 
not believe that an even greater accumulation of gold will 
bring it about. ...... 

“Tt must be remembered that the country’s industries are 
busier than they have ever been before. The steel trade, for 
instanee, has never experienced anything comparable to its 
eurrent activity, and the prospect is that an even greater ex- 
pansion will occur next year. The copper trade is in the midst 
of similar conditions. 

“There are vast, legitimate needs for credit which did not 
exist in other periods, and it might be argued that enormous 
gold imports will do little more than supply the groundwork 
for the eredit which this country will need this year and next, 
and perhaps even longer, to carry on its business with the rest 
of the world.” 


Europe’s debt to us is not all being paid in gold, which, as one 
writer puts it, “‘is but a fraction of the net paper gain, measured 
by securities, through liquidation, or through loans.” Our 
repurchase of American securities held by European investors 
before the war began is set down by the New York Evening Post 
as “‘one of the most remarkable economic incidents of the 
period.”” President Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
who has been investigating the matter, has recently published 
a report showing that ‘‘of American railway securities alone, 
there were repurchased from foreign holders, between January 31, 
1915, and July 31, 1916, no less than $1,288,773,000, par value. 
At the earlier date—which was shortly after the reopening of 
the New York Stock Exchange had made possible large sales 
by Europe—the railway stocks and bonds known to be in foreign 
hands amounted to $2,704,401,000. At the end of last July, the 
total was $1,415,628,000.”. So far The Evening Post summarizes 


the Loree report. It comments: 


“‘Amazingly large as are these figures of securities redeemed, 
they admittedly fall far short of the total. They do not include 
stocks or bonds of American industrial corporations, owned 
abroad and sold back to us during the war. It is roughly esti- 
mated that about $300,000,000 of that class of securities have 
been redeemed in the same period. Nor does even the resultant 
total of nearly $1,600,000,000 account for everything; for large 
blocks of American securities, owned by European investors 
before the war, were habitually held in trust for the foreign owners 
by New York banking institutions. . . . It is known that very 
great quantities of these securities also have been sold to Ameri- 
ean purchasers. If we allow for the European selling on our 
Stock Exchange in July, 1914, and in the eight weeks since last 
July—periods not covered by the Loree estimate—the general 
inference would be safe that more than $2,000,000,000 of our 
own securities, or more than 50 per cent. of the total owned 
abroad before the war, has been redeemed.” 


DO “ZEPPELINS” PAY? 


URING SEPTEMBER ZEPPELIN attacks against 
England on an unprecedented scale again brought to the 
front the question of the military value of these great air- 

ships as revealed by their record in the present war. Of the thir- 
teen Zeppelins that participated in the raid of September 3, one, 
with its crew of about twenty men, was destroyed by a British 
aeroplane; and in the invasion of September 23, the combined fire 
of anti-aircraft guns and aeroplanes brought to earth two out of a 
fleet of twelve. British casualties, officially reported on September 
3, were two killed and eleven injured. On September 23, England 
reported 38 non-combatant men, women, and children killed, and 
125 injured, with considerable destruction of private property. 
Two nights later seven Zeppelins visited England, killing 36 per- 


Q7 


sons, and wounding 27, but doing 
tary importance,” according to the official British report. Most 


‘very slight damage of mili- 


of the casualties in each case were reported from London, altho 
other parts of England were not neglected by the aerial raiders. 
While Berlin claims that her Zeppelins in virtually every attack 
destroy property of military importance, such as fortified places, 
munition-plants, and military stores, London insists that these 
raids are almost invariably without military results, and that 
they are in effect simply murderous attacks upon non-combat- 
ants. And many neutral observers are inclined to think that 
Count Zeppelin’s invention has not yet proved itself a profitable 
investment either as a purely military weapon or as an instru- 
ment of ‘‘frightfulness.”” Nevertheless, Berlin dispatches tell of 
‘almost feverish activity ’’ in Germany’s airship-building yards, 
where numbers of ‘“‘a new type of super-Zeppelin” are being 
constructed, and we are assured that ‘“‘the aerial war against 
England will continue and even be intensified.”’ 

According to a statement made in the British House of Com- 
mons on August 22, by Major Baird of the Aerial Board, from the 
beginning of the war to that date the Entente Allies had de- 
stroyed 35 Zeppelins, and England had suffered 34 air-raids, with 
a loss of 334 civilians and 50 soldiers killed. Berlin at the time 
replied that her losses in Zeppelins reached only about a quarter 
of Major Baird’s figure. The number that Germany now 
has in commission is not known, altho the New York Tribune 
estimates that there are ‘possibly two score.”’ Of the disad- 
vantages under which a Zeppelin operates, this paper says: “‘It 
offers a large target to land batteries and is consequently obliged 
to ascend to great heights, from which missiles can be discharged 
only at hazard in the vague hope of doing useful damage.” 

After a personal investigation in England Mr. S. 8. McClure, 
whose position as editor of the New York Evening Mail has 
created a wide-spread impression that he is friendly to the German 
cause, reached the conclusion that German reports of the military 
damage done by Zeppelins were largely untrue. To this Mr. 
J. H. Donnelly, writing in The Fatherland (New York), replies: 


“The truth is the Ze ppelins have killed many soldiers and sailors 
in fortified towns and have destroyed hundreds of millions of prop- 
erty in ordnance-shops, dockyards, and munition-factories; and 
their constant and bold appearances, increasing in size and bomb- 
throwing capacity, hold the greatest possible terror for the British 
people and their defensive forces. 

“*T spent much time in England recently and made eareful 
investigation of the effect of the Zeppelin-raiders and am certain 
that the many overhead raids have caused enormous damage to 
military and naval stores, docks and buildings, all of which is well 
known to the men in service at the points attacked. There are 
genuine fear and terror in all arsenal and barracks towns. The 
disasters are hushed up, and the men are forbidden to talk openly 
of the raids or to be interviewed, and newspapers which accurately 
described the scenes after a raid would be. supprest and the 
editors severely punished under the Defense of the Realm Act.” 


Yet the general impression in the American press seems to be 


that the Zeppelins have failed, and the Springfield Republican 
even suggests that ‘“‘this war may quite possibly see the end of 
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HE BROUGHT DOWN 


During the night raid of September 3 Lieut. William Leefe Robinson in an aeroplane attacked Zeppelin 
feet, and sent it to the earth in flames. For this exploit he received $10,000 and the Victoria Cross. The picture on the reader’s left shows the 
wreckage of the propeller. The picture on the right shows the amazing amount of wire that was used in the air-ship’s construction. 





THIS ZEPPELIN 


_-21, at a height of ten thousand 








them.” ‘‘They have completely and utterly failed to ‘strike 
terror to British hearts,” says the New York Evening World, and 
the Boston Transcript, discussing the ‘unprofitable frightfulness” 
of the Zeppelin campaign, declares that the only result in England 
is ‘‘wrath, slow-kindling, but inextinguishable and inexorable.”’ 
This wrath, according to London dispatches, is now beginning 
One English newspaper 


is quoted in the New York Times as saying: 


to express itself in demands for reprisal. 


‘‘We have never taken an attitude of callousness or levity 
toward the Zeppelin menace, nor have we considered the method 
of passive defense as more than mitigation of it. When the ery 
from many quarters went up for guns and search-lights and 
aeroplanes, we pointed out that this would not only be a very 
costly diversion of effort from the main war-theater, but that 
it could not rid us completely of the pest. We repeat there 
is only one way to do that and that is to raid the raiders and 
not merely the Zeppelin-hangars, but any German towns that 
are within striking distance of our aircraft.” 





THE SIXTEENTH BELLIGERENT 


HEN GREEK ARMIES actually take the field 

against Bulgaria, sixteen nations will be taking part 

in the Great European War, if we count San Marino 
as one belligerent. Greece furnishes at least one instance, as 
the New York Times observes, ‘“‘in which no King can be accused 
of dragging his people into war.’’ In this case ‘‘it is the people 
who have dragged the King into it, resisting and protesting to 
the last moment and refusing to yield until confronted by 
revolution.”’ Even now, adds The Times, ‘“‘he saves his face, or 
what is left of it,’ by issuing his war-provoking ultimatum to 
Bulgaria instead of Germany. It is an ‘‘ugly fact,” according 
to the somewhat different view-point of the Brooklyn Times, 
‘that Greece is being coerced into war, prodded by foreign 
bayonets along a path that neither King, soldiers, nor people 
desire to travel.’’ The plain truth, says the New York American 
even more emphatically, is that— ; 

“The Allies are dragooning Greece EXACTLY AS THE GERMANS 
HAVE DRAGOONED BELGIUM. They have seized Greek ports, 
Greek railways, Greek telegraph and postal service; they have 
tried to coerce the people into a show of supporting Venizelos 
by closing Greek harbors to Greece’s own ships, thus shutting 
off the food-supplies of the people; they have forcibly arrested 
and expelled other foreign Ambassadors accredited to the 
Greek Court, IN VIOLATION OF ALL INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
OF ALL GREECE’S RIGHTS AS AN INDEPENDENT NEUTRAL STATE.” 

More common, however, is the opinion exprest by the New 
York Tribune that the Greek people are forcing their King 


“into a struggle in which their own interests and national aspira- 
tions have long required them to participate.” The Tribune 
admits that much can be said in defense of King Constantine’s 
“refusal to allow Greece to enter the war at the time when the 
ill-fated Dardanelles expedition was planned.” 


“Constantine might also have been excused in some measure 
for playing safe when Bulgaria declared war on Servia. Greece 
was morally bound to go to Servia’s aid. Yet, as the event 
showed, his assistance might have failed to stand off the Teuto- 
Bulgarian invasion, and all northern Greece—including the 
great prize of Saloniki—might have fallen to the conquerors 
of Servia, Montenegro, and Albania. 

‘But from the day the Allied forces had established themselves 
solidly in the lines north of Saloniki, Greece’s course became 
absolutely clear. She could not hope to keep out of the war 
with any possible advantage to herself: And each week of 
delay only reduced the chances of entering with some show of 
conviction—of establishing that friendly understanding with 
the Allies which was essential if any of the natural fruits of a 
successful campaign against Bulgaria and Turkey were to be 
gathered. 

“When Bulgaria overran the Kavala region, seized Greek 
forts, killed Greek soldiers, and took a whole Greek division 
prisoners, and Constantine still held back in the hope of appeasing 
the German Emperor, his wife’s brother, his policy of neu- 
trality reached the low-water mark of contemptibleness and 
futility.” 

The practical results of the entry of this new recruit are then 
reckoned up as follows: 


‘Greek military resources are sufficient to turn the scale in the 
Balkans hopelessly against the Teuto-Tureo-Bulgarian alliances. 
Greece . .. can furnish at once 200,000 trained first-line 
soldiers and ean supply probably that many more within a 
year. The Allied army north of Saloniki numbers between 
500,000 and 600,000 men. It can now be rapidly increased 
to between 700,000 and 800,000. There are probably 200,000 
Roumanians and Russians in the Dobrudja, while Bulgaria, 
attacked on two fronts, has probably at her disposal not more 
than 300,000 Bulgarians and about the same number of Turks, 
Austro-Hungarians, and Germans. 

“The military situation in Bulgaria is therefore precarious.” 

Moreover, the New York Evening Post points out, “the Greek 
Army is not the only increase of strength which the Allies 
will receive ”"— 


‘‘With Greece openly on their side will come that sense of 
security for the army at Saloniki lack of which has undoubtedly 
hampered the full development of its operations. Espionage 
at Athens and Saloniki will be greatly reduced and the facilities 
for Austro-German submarine-warfare in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, which have been curtailed of late, will disappear so far 
as the resources of Greek harbors and islands are concerned. 
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The moral effect in Germany of a thickening ring of enemies 
may be counted upon, tho the consequences may uot immedi- 
atély be visible. Broader prospects open up in the Balkan 
Peninsula itself. It is Venizelos, the creator of the Balkan 
League, who has brought Greece into war. It may be that the 
man’s genius for statesmanship will yet be equal to persuading 
Bulgaria to a change of sides, a step which would carry such 
revolutionary consequences and be of such immense profit to 
the Allies, fhat the latter might well agree to forgive and forget.” 


The revolutionary movement, headed by Venizelos, has been 
a most potent factor in bringing Greece into the war. It spread, 
the Syracuse Post-Standard noted last week, until “‘nearly half 
of the population of Greece, occupying practically half the national 
territory, is in open revolt against King Constantine. The 
movement, originating in the island of Mitylene, has spread 
to Saloniki and thence through Macedonia, Epirus, and Crete. 
The ery is for Venizelos and war.”’ In Crete a provisional 
Government was set up under Venizelos and the popular Admiral 
Coundouriotis. A proclamation issued by them gave the 
following explanation of their purposes: 

“The application of the personal policy of the sovereign, a 
victim of bad counsel, has resulted in a rapprochement with 
Greece’s hereditary enemies, the violation of the Constitution, 
internal anarchy, and isolation and contempt for Greece, which 
the Allies consider hostile because she refused the Servians the 
facilities accorded the Bulgars....... 

“Our duty is to save what there is still time to save. To 
attain this, it is essential to reestablish national unity by an 
immediate return to the policy dictated by the national con- 
science, namely, range ourselves on the side of the Allies and 
Servians to expel the invaders. 

“Tt would be a happy event if, at the eleventh hour, the 
King should decide to take the lead of the national forces. In 
a contrary event, it is our duty to do the needful to save the 
eountry from the threatening ruin.” 


As Mr. Venizelos explained it to a representative of the 
London Times: 


“The betrayal of Kavala after the loss of Fort Rupel, Seres, 
Drama, and of the greater part of Greek Macedonia has brought 
matters to such a crisis in the very existence of my country 
that I can no longer resist the ery of my compatriots calling 
me to help them and save them from extermination at the 
hands of Bulgaria. ...... 

“Do not think I am heading a revolution in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The movement now beginning is in no way 
directed against the King or his dynasty. This movement is 
one made by those of us who can no longer stand aside and 
let our countrymen and our country be ravaged by the Bul- 
garian enemy. : 

“It is the last effort we can make to induce the King to come 
forth as King of the Hellenes and follow the path of duty in 
the protection of his subjects. As soon as he takes this course 
we all of us shall be only too glad and ready at once to follow 
his flag as loyal citizens led by him against our country’s foe.” 


Bulgaria “has no quarrel with Greece,’ says Stephan Pan- 
arepoff, Bulgarian Minister to the United States, in a press 
interview. According to Mr. Panarepoff, 


“The Bulgarian Government had no intention of appropri- 
ating Greek territory. The occupation of the three fortresses 
in the Demir-Hissar district, which was done with the consent 
of Greece, was a purely defensive measure. So was the occu- 


_ pation of Florina, Kastoria, and of Kavala, with its outlying 


forts. Sr ini 

“The capture by German-Bulgarian troops of Greek forces 
at Kavala and elsewhere can not, by any legal expedient, be 
distorted into an act of war against Greece. These Greek 
units surrendered, not to an enemy, but to a friend who could 
afford them protection from the pressure of the Entente Allies. 
They have been treated, not as prisoners of war. but as friends 
who sought protection.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE campaign is on; and soare the voters.—Philadelphia North American. 

TuHE latest in the line of the worm that turned is the caterpillar tractor. 
—Indianapolis Star. 

Tue Progressives never knew before how much both the old parues 
loved them.—Kansas City Star. 

It seems much farther for the Allies going back on the West front than 
it did coming.—Indianajolis Star. 

SHOEMAKERS can have no objection to labor-union posting of the street- 
cars as “unfair.""—New York World. 

THERE'S a thriving opinion that somebody in Canada has a lot to learn 
about cantilever bridges.—Buffalo Evening Times. 

THE Democrats can continue the fight with all their might but not 
with all their Maine.—Boston Transcript. 


IT appears that Mr. Wilson stands on the stoop to conquer.—New York 
Telegraph. g 

GERMANY’S new submarines would be a great help in an invasion of 
Holland.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

It’s almost impossible politically in these days to tell a prodigal son 
from a fatted calf—New York Sun. 

Mr. ROOoseveELT and Mr. Taft are both supporting Mr. Hughes. Which 
one of them is being buncoed?—New York World. 

THERE must be moments nowadays when William Howard Taft wishes 
he was a Democrat.—Charleston News and Courier. 

PERHAPS Japan’s assurances of the integrity of China may be due to 
her determination to swallow it whole.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

LooK at those Transylvanian names and then tell us why the Simplified 

Spelling Board picked on the United States.— 





At this rate of exchange it will soon be 
necessary to quote German marks in terms of 
Carranza currency.—Boston Transcript. 


ONE gathers from the latest explanation from 
Tokyo that Japan has no more designs on China 
than a cat has on a _ canary-bird.—Boston 
Transcript. 

PRESIDENT WILSON appears to affect some of 
the Republican newspapers as a sort of re- 
incarnation of Dr. Fell.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Ir the woman’s party really raises a cam- 
paign fund of $1,000,000, it ought to prove to 
most politicians that women have a right to the 
franchise.—M ilwaukee Journal. 


THE stories of the way those British “ tanks" 
go over shell-craters and trenches will fill with 
envy the heart of every motorist who has tried 
to travel unimproved New England highways. 
— Boston Herald. 


Sam BLYTHE is telling a story about a West- 
ern man who went to hear Mr. Hughes and was 
asked what he thought of the candidate. He 
replied that the speech was all right, but that 








Indianapolis Star. 


JOHN BULL doesn’t claim to own the ocean, 
but he seems to think he has leased it for a 
while.—Charleston News and Courier. 

Iowa State College has instituted a course 
in janitorship. Imagine the arrogance of a 
janitor with a diploma.—Detroit Free Press. 


THO Greece gets a new premier almost every 
other day she never seems to get one whose name 
we can pronounce.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


FRANCE reports fairly good crops, but the 
drawback is that so large a part of them 
is gathered by the Germans. — Springfield 
Republican. 

WHEN Russia and Japan conclude the task 
of making an “‘open door’’ in China it will re- 
semble the back entrance to an Eskimo igloo. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Now that Mr. Hughes has given his views on 
the eight-hour law, some labor leaders are doubt- 
less glad he is no longer on the Supreme Bench. 
—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


TELL the readers of the Associated Press 
that I have smoked French tobacco for forty- 








Mr. Hughes looked like a man who, if he were 
not a candidate, would vote for Wilson.— 
Boston Herald. 


DRIVING NAILS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


five years.—Premier Kalogeropoulos. These 
Balkan people have strong constitutions.— New 
York World, 
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HE SECRET OF GERMAN PROGRESS since 1870 
is coal and iron, says Mr. de Launay, the famous 


French geologist, and not only of her progress, but of 
the wonderful resistance she is offering to the ring of enemies 
that now surrounds her. Mr. de Launay develops his thesis in 
two long articles in the Paris Revue de Deux Mondes, where he 
asserts that the development of France is retarded because of 
her lack of coal, and he insists that the war must be continued 


CAUSED BY COAL AND IRON 


Belgium and northern France by right of conquest. The French 


author then proceeds: 

“‘It is this tremendous wealth in coal rather than the pres- 
tige of her military victories in the past or her wonderful talent 
of organization that contains the secret of Germany’s sudden 
rise in power. ...... 

“‘Should I be accused of exaggeration, I am ready to submit 
the counter-proof: why are the Latin nations, who occupied 
in former ages so brilliant a position in the world, now forced, 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH WHICH THE CENTRAL PC 


until the Republic can wrest from the Empire some portion of the 
great coal-fields that form so valuable an asset to their pos- 
sessor. He declares that France is crippled for want of coal, 


and says: 


‘“‘We produce hardly two-thirds of the coal needed by our 
industry. The output is not one-half of what we could use 
in order to claim our place in the sun, a claim justified by our 
coast development, skill of our seamen and artizans, our riches 
in iron. Germany, which has more coal than she can use, was 
still enriched, in the course of the last twenty years, by lucky 
geological discoveries. We stand powerless in face of such an 
overwhelming, brutal inferiority. There is only one hope left 
now to retrieve our geological misfortune: a complete victory in 
this war which has been foreed upon us by an insatiable enemy.” 


Germany is now in possession of all the important coal-fields 
in Europe outside England; the deposits of Silesia and West- 
phalia lie within her own territory, while she has grasped those of 


YWERS OWN OR HAVE CONQUERED FROM FRANCE. 


in spite of their intellectual superiority, to take a back seat? 
Simply, because Italy and Spain have almost no coal at all— 
and the reader knows by this time the plight of France.” 


Proceeding to discuss Germany’s wealth in detail, he tells us 
that— 


“In 1880, all Germany produced 50,000,000 tons of coal; 
90,000,000 in 1890; 150,000,000 in 1900; 215,000,000 in 1908; 
255,000,000 in 1912; nearly 279,000,000 in 1913. And this was 
only a beginning in the rising scale, for the newly discovered, 
tremendously rich layers were hardly touched yet. 

‘* And the center of this vast treasure-land is Westphalia, with 
Essen as her central fort, and 76,000,000,000 of tons as reserve 
for eight centuries to come! Two things were yet missing: 
the access to the Atlantic and a sufficient output of iron, a 
commodity which we have the misfortune of possessing in Lor- 
raine. If the German invasion took the route it did, if her 
statesmen tore up the Belgian treaty at the risk of England’s 


intervention, all this was done, no doubt, to surprize us at a 
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frontier not sufficiently defended by us, but mainly, of course, 
with the purpose of annexing Belgium. It is not by mere haz- 
ard that they took hold of all the factories*of Belgium, of two- 
thirds of our coal-mines in our northern department, and of 
our iron-mines in Lorraine. The latter would have definitely 
fallen as a natural prey to their avidity, if Foch, Gallieni, and 
Joffre had not stopt their hordes at the Marne. Bismarck and 
Moltke overlooked this iron corner in 1871; Bethmann-Hollweg 
and Moltke, Jr., intended to mend the geological mistake of 
their forebears.” 

Mr. de Launay declares that France must have her share in 


the mineral wealth of Europe, and argues: 


“We have a right to mend nature’s injustice toward us. We 
have no intention of annexing the whole of Westphalia, but we 
want a part at least of their superabundance and repossession 
of our lost Lorraine. Our ambition will be satisfied long before 
we should reach Fssen or Dortmund. All we need is to ad- 
vance half a dozen’miles beyond our fronticr of 1871. With 
Thionville in our grip we are in possession of our former iron- 
mines and Germany will henceforth be powerless to feed the 
gun-factories of Krupp; she will have received her fatal blow.” 


Other shrewd observers in France have indorsed Mr. de 
Launay’s views, and we find Mr. [lerbette insisting, in the Echo 
de Paris, that some of the German coal- and iron-fields must be 
ceeded when peace comes. Ile argues that Germany must be 
deprived of the minerals of Silesia by including that province 
in a new kingdom of Dohemia, and that all deposits of coal 
and iron west of the Rhine be transferred to France, for in his 
opinion Germany’s mineral wealth is always a potential danger 
to France: 


“*We ought, therefore, to remember this—the future peace of 
Europe will never be solid if the Germans continue to possess 
unlimited supplies of coal and iron, and they will always be 
tempted to say, ‘Let us improve our methods and this time 
the blow will succeed.’ The equilibrium of Europe will depend 
to a certain extent upon the fate of the miners on the left (west) 
bank of the Rhine. Ought not this fate to be fixt in advance?” 





THE INDIAN ELEPHANT. 


Doesn't he know I’m still his 
—© Jugend (Munich). 


JOHN BuLL—‘‘Confound the beast! 
master?” 


AS GERMANY SEES ENGLAND’sS PLIGHT IN 
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INDIA’S SIX INVASIONS 


HE TURBULENT TRIBES who owe a shadowy 

allegiance to the Ameer of Afghanistan but live in a 

state of armed independence just across the northwest 
frontier of India have invaded that country no fewer than six 
times since the war began. While the Holy War proclaimed 
by the Commander of the Faithful at Constantinople may have 
had some influence upon these devoted sons of Islam, it is 
thought more probable, we read, that the news that Indian 
soldiers were leaving for Europe seemed to the tribesmen to 
suggest a unique opportunity to pay off several long-standing 
scores with the Government of India, and they proceeded to do 
it with a will. ‘The Simla Gazette of India, an official organ, 
eontains the account of these invasions from the pen of Sir 
Jeauchamp Duff, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army 


in India. He tells us that— 

“At the end of November, 1914, certain influential mollahs, 
in independent territory, led a guerrilla force of some 2,000 men 
to the neighborhood of Miranshah, in the Tochi Valley. 

‘*On November 29, a portion of the North Waziristan militia, 
under Major G. B. Scott, attacked the enemy and, in a skilfully 
fought action, inflicted a severe defeat on the tribesmen, who 
fled in a demoralized condition. 5 Ss 

‘‘The prompt and vigorous action of the North Waziristan 
militia checked what might have been a serious rising. 

‘Further reports of hostile gatherings, which threatened the 
Tochi posts, necessitated the retention of additional troops on 
this border during December and part of January, but a march, 
carried out by the 4th Brigade along the Bannu border, south- 
west of Bannu, at the end of December, 1914, had a quieting 
effect. 

**On January 7, 1915, operations were carried out by the Bannu 
movable column and a portion of the North Waziristan 
militia with a view to defeating a large Khostwa! guerrilla force 
that had crossed into British territory and attacked Spina 
Khaisora post. 

















ENGLAND IN INDIA. 


—/(Reuter cable). 
—© Ulk (Berlin 


“All's quiet in India!” 


INDIA. 
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**Of the British forces, only the North Waziristan militia 
were actually engaged with the enemy, but the operations were 
successful, the enemy losing some fifty to sixty men killed and 
being driven in confusion over the frontier.” 

Hostile gatherings, intended to attack the Tochi fort, led to the 
concentration of troops on the borders early in March, 1915. 
The enemy, estimated at 7,000 to 8,000 men, was attacked and 
routed. Fighting occurred again in November, when the British 
were entirely successful. Small raids into the Tochi Valley have, 
however, continued, necessitating ‘‘constant vigilance and action 
on the part of the British-Indian troops.” 

Trouble also broke out in the Mohmand, Swat, and Buner 
section of the frontier, early in 


GERMANY’S LUXURIOUS TRENCHES 


ELUCTANT ADMIRATION has been wrung from the 
English for the wonderful trenches that Germany has 
dug from Switzerland to the North Sea. Not only are 

these trenches constructed with solidity that makes them ca- 
pable of offering considerable resistance to artillery-fire, but the 
*‘dugouts”’ and other shelters in which the soldiers live have 
been built with a care and finish that almost amount to luxury. 
The English papers have published an elaborate official account 
of one of these trenches that fell into British hands during the 
advance on the Somme. As we find it in the London Morning 

Post, the article first describes 





1915, as the result of ‘‘anti- 
British preaching by certain 
mollahs.”” Reports received on 
April 13, 1915, led the authorities 
to anticipate a considerable at- 
tack. The advance of 2,400 fron- 
tiersmen was checked. Small 


and Sand Bags 


a Depot for Tools 
a 


operations were carried on in 
August. The largest battle was 
fought in September, of which 
the Commander-in-Chief gives 


Center Line of Tunnel 


the following details: 


aff. 


**On September 3, large bodies 
of tribesmen were observed mov- 
ing in the foot-hills and prepar- 
ing stone breastworks in the 
vicinity of Hafiz Kor, but no 
steps were taken to prevent them 
collecting, as it was desired to en- |! 
tice them out into the plain. By 
the evening of September 4, it 
was calculated that the hostile 
force had reached its maximum 
strength (it then numbered about 
10,000), and Major-General F. 
Campbell, . . . commanding Ist 
Peshawur division, decided to 
attack. 

“The action was fought on 
the following day; the enemy 
resisted stoutly and displayed 0 10 2 3 4 SO 
great bravery, tenaciously hold- Ween foe a 
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the trenches and ‘‘dugouts”’ as 
the British build them, and says: 


“The Allied trench looks in 
every way like the work of men 
who hoped and meant to move 
on before long; the German 
trench looks like the work of 
men who hoped or feared that 
they would be in it for years. 
Our trench-housing has been 
much more of a makeshift, a 
sort of camping-out, with some 
ingenious provisions for shelter 
and comfort, but not more than 
the least that would serve. 
Most of our dugouts are just 
roughly delved holes in the earth, 
with only enough props and raf- 
ters to hold the roofs up; their 
floors are bare ground, with a 
little straw: on it; their doors, if 
they have any, are a few odd 
pieces of plank with a couple of 
other pieces nailed across; often 
the floor is on the trench-level, to 
save burrowing. Lighting is done 
with candles, mostly bought at 
the canteen, and if any one owns 
an armchair or a mirror two feet 
/ high, it is the jest of the platoon.” 
Lan J Telephone 


fom for Light 





Passing on to describe the 
German trenches, we learn: 


“The whole German idea of 
trench-life is different. The Ger- 








ing on to their fortifications, but 
were defeated with heavy loss 
and driven from their position. 
An opportunity occurred for cavalry action and a successful 
charge was made against the tribesmen.” 


PART OF A DUGOUT 


Another important engagement took place early in October, 
1915— 

‘“‘when guerrilla forces, numbering some 9,000 men, again 
collected in the neighborhood of Hafiz Kor. Major-General 
Campbell, who had strengthened his force by another brigade 
under Brigadier-General N. G. Woodyatt, took the offensive 
against this gathering on October 8, from Shabkadar. 

‘‘The enemy offered strong opposition, especially on our right 
flank, where the mobile column from Abazai was cooperating, 
but were defeated and forced back into the hills. A detachment 
of the Khaibar rifles from Fort Michni took part in the fight. 

‘In this operation armored cars were used for the first time 
in action in India and proved of great value.” 

On October 26, ‘‘some 3,000 Bajauris advanced toward 
Chakdara, with a view to arousing the tribes of Dir and Swat 
to attack the fort at that place.” The Malakand movable 
column attacked at once and routed the enemy. Since then 
quiet has prevailed on the border. It is apparent that Sir 
Beauchamp Duff’s account, which treats these events as minor 
encounters with the unruly hill tribes of the border, formerly 
normal annual events, does not suggest those “five formidable 
invasions”? which Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for India, told the House of Commons had been suffered by 
India since the war began. 


TO HOUSE 300 MEN. man front in the West is like 

one huge straggling village, built 
of wood and strung out along a road 300 miles long. Of 
course, the houses are all underground. Still, they are houses, 
of one or two floors, built to certain official designs, drawn out 
inssection and plan. The main entrance from the trench-level 
is, sometimes at any rate, through a steel door, of a pattern 
apparently standardized, so that hundreds may come from the 
factory on one order, and missing parts be easily replaced. The 
profusely timbered doorway is made to their measure. Outside 
this front door you may find a perforated sheet of metal, to 
serve for a door-mat or scraper. Inside, a flight of from twelve 
to thirty-six stairs leads down at an easy angle. The treads 
of the stairs and the descending roof of the staircase are formed 
of mining-frames of stout timber, with double-top sills; the 
walls are of thick planks notched at the top and bottom to fit 
the frames and strengthened with iron tie-rods running from 
top to bottom of the stairs and with thick wooden struts at 
right angles to these. At the foot of the stairs a tunneled 
corridor runs straight forward, for anything up to fifty yards, 
and out of there open rooms and minor passages on each side. 
In many dugouts a second staircase, or two staircases, lead to 
a lower floor, which may be thirty or forty feet below the trench- 
level. 

‘* All these staircases, passages, and rooms are, in the best 
specimens, completely lined with wood and as fully strengthened 
with it as the entrance staircase already described. In one 
typical dugout each section of a platoon had its allotted places 
for messing and sleeping, its own place for parade in a passage, 
and its own emergency-exit to the trench. In another, used 
as a dressing-station, there are beds for thirty-two patients 
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and a fair-sized operating-room. A third, near Mametz, was 
designed to house a whole company of three hundred men, with 
the needful kitchens, provision and munition store-rooms, a 
well, a forge revetted with sheets of cast iron, an engine-room, 
and a motor-room. Many of the captured dugouts were thus 
lighted by electricity. In the officers’ quarters there have been 
found full-length mirrors, comfortable bedsteads, cushioned arm- 


WHO STARTED THE WAR? 


SOURCE OF PERENNIAL CONTROVERSY, the ques- 
A tion of who started the war, has now been settled. 
We have been told it was Austria, then Germany, 
then France, sometimes England has been held responsible, at 
others Russia, but we learn that the blame lies at none 
of these doors. The Budapest Kepes Hirlap, the organ 
of the Catholic party in Hungary, offers its readers this 
information as to the real instigators of the war: 
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‘““The cause for the present terrible war must not be 
sought in the murder of the heir-apparent; this murder 
was only the final signal for many other murders 
past and to come. ... It has been proved that the 
Archduke and his wife were murdered at the insti- 
gation of the Freemasons. The murderers themselves 
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were Freemasons, and the Society of Freemasons sup- 
plied them with advice, encouragement, and arms. 





For our present misery neither British pride, nor Slav 
aims, nor Servian insolence, nor Grey, nor Pachitch are 
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responsible, but wholly and solely the spirit, the con- 
duct, and the aims of the Freemasons. They have 
conquered the world with their diabolical power. 
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Freemasons have kindled the fire over our heads, Free- 
masons are operating with knife and bombs, Freema- 
sons are making the present war as inhuman as it is.” 








A HOSPITAL DUGOUT FOR 32 PATIENTS. 


chairs, and some pictures. One room is lined with glazed ‘sani- 
tary’ wall-paper, and the present English occupant is convinced 
by circumstantial evidence that his predecessor lived there with 
his wife and child.” 


The article goes on to describe the elaborate underground 
works which were constructed in order to countermine a huge 
shell-crater between the lines which the German engineers 
suspected of being occupied by British troops: 


“Other German trench-works show the same lavish use of 
labor as the dugouts. In the old German front trench, south of 
La Boisselle, an entrance like that of a dugout leads to a flight 
of twenty-four stairs, all well finished. At their foot a landing 
three feet square opens on its further side upon a nearly vertical 
shaft. Descending this by a ladder of thirty-two rungs, you find 
a second landing like the first, opening on a continuation 
of the shaft. Down this a ladder of sixty rungs brings you to the 
starting-point of an almost straight level tunnel three feet wide 
and about five feet high, cut for fifty-six paces through pure hard 
ehalk. It ends in a blank wall. If you take its bearings with 
the compass, return to the parapet, and step fifty paces in the 
same direction as the tunnel, you find yourself in a huge crater 
which had evidently been held, and probably made, by British 
croops. So that, at the moment of the advance in July, nothing 
remained, presumably, for the Germans to do but to bring the 
necessary tons of high explosives to the end of their tunnel and 
blow the mine under the base of the old crater.”’ 


The writer next discusses the value of these elaborate under- 
ground works as regards the life and health of their soldier 
inhabitants. 
result is not worth the cost. 


On the whole, he is inclined to consider that the 
He writes, ‘‘in England troops 
have better health in tents than in huts and better health in 


huts than in billets.” Continuing, he remarks: 


“‘Nobody reading this should leap to the conclusion that, 
simply because German trench-work is more elaborate than 
ours, it is a better means to its end—the winning of the war. 
No doubt the size and the overhead strength of German dugouts 
keep down casualties under bombardment and sometimes enable 
the Germans to bring up unsuspected forces to harass our 
troops in the rear with machine-gun and rifle-fire when a charge 
has carried our men past an uncleared dugout of the kind. 
On the other hand, if our advance is made good, every German 
left in such a dugout will be either a dead man or a prisoner. 
No doubt, again, the German dugouts give more protection 
from very bad weather than ours. But they also remove men 
more from the open air, and there is nothing to show that the 
half-buried German Army gains more by relative immunity from 
rheumatism than it loses in the way of general health.” 


This question as to the authorship of the war is dis- 

cust at some length by Professor Laband, of Strass- 

burg University, in the Deutsche Juristen Zeitung, who considers 

its solution important in view of post-bellum consequences. 

He differs from the Budapest authority and adopts what might 
perhaps be called the ‘‘orthodox’’ German view: 


“The fact must not be forgotten, and must, indeed, be in- 
delibly imprinted on the German national conscience, that 
England started this murderous war simply and solely with the 
selfish object of satisfying her-greed for gold, without Germany 
having done her the least harm, and that she conspired with 
other Powers to destroy the German Empire. 

“England will continue to hate and to be hostile toward 
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AN OFFICERS’ QUARTERS IN A GERMAN DUGOUT. 


Germany after the war, and like must be rendered for like. 
This means that England must be kept at a distance. Ghe 
must no longer be permitted by German export and import 
houses and banks to act as intermediary and to enrich herself 
at Germany’s cost. International treaties must be concluded 
with England only when absolutely necessary, for when it suits 
her purposes she will not abide by them.” 




















SCIENCE ~AND-~ INVENTION 














OUR FUTURE 


sé AXON and Norinan and Dane are we,” 

poet-laureate, in weleoming his Prince’s bride, the Dan- 

ish Alexandra, now Queen Dowager. Will the laureate 
of the future great World-State sing, ‘‘English and French and 
Russian and Hindu and Jap are we”’? Maynard M. Metealf, 
of the Orchard Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio, thinks-that amalga- 
mation of this kind is bound to come—nay, that it is already 
proceeding faster than we might suppose. He believes that sev- 
eral human races are likely to merge and form one great hybrid 
He feels that the growing science of eugenics 
may enable us to exercise some measure of control over the 


sang Tennyson, 


race in future. 


formation of this great hybrid and to decide whether our de- 
scendants in the dim and distant future, whose blood now 
flows in the veins of Europeans, Americans, Asiatics, and Afri- 
-eans, shall be or shall not be a credit to their polyglot sires. 
He says in The Journal of Heredity (Washington), under the 
head of ‘‘Evolution and Man”’: 


“The development during the last half-million years of so 
many races of men, some now extinct, some persistent as rela- 
tively pure stocks, others intermingled, has been greatly influ- 
enced by isolation, has indeed been possible only through this 
factor. The spread of man over the’ whole of the habitable 
earth and the development of communication are destroying 
isolation and removing it as an influencé in the evolution of 
man. We are approaching the time when every man may 
fairly be called every other man’s neighbor. Intermingling of 
the peoples through travel, and that breaking-down of ‘social 
bars which always results from the growth of cosmopolitanism, 
are rapidly reducing the hindrance to amalgamation of the races 
which existed during the now passing age of relative isolation. 
It seems clear that there is destined to be but one race of man- 
kind in time, a highly hybrid stock, to which all of the present 
races which are able to persist shall make their contribution. 

‘*Both processes, extinction and fusion, have been taking 
place in America’s short history, and with such rapidity that 
they can actually be observed. The unplastic Indian of the 
East and of the great plains and the still more conservative 
Pueblo Indian of the dry country of the Southwest are disap- 
pearing and seem destined to extinction. The negro, on the 
other hand, is increasing and is rapidly being whitened in spite 
of strong distaste on the part of the white race to intermarriage 
and the enactment of stringent laws against such intermarriage. 
A still better example of the impotence of social ostracism to 
stay the process of racial fusion is furnished by the Jew, whose 
blood is strongly infused into all the major nations of the Occi- 
dent. The Syrian Jew is plainly a Syrian, the German Jew 
largely a Teuton, the Spanish Jew has absorbed many Spanish 
characters. Each of these Jews resembles his local neighbor 
more than he resembles his brother Jew of another country, 
and this racial fusion has come about in spite of a social ostra- 
cism of centuries more rigorous than we of to-day, especially 
we Americans, can adequately conceive. 

‘*Given racial contacts, even the illegitimate unions, it seems, 

. must be sufficient in time to cause fusion of all races into one, 
Of course to the biologist, accustomed as he is to think of evolu- 
tion in periods of geologic time, a thousand years are as one 
day. The amalgamation of the races of man into one race 
about as homogeneous as the present European population will, 
doubtless, take a few thousand years to accomplish, but, as far 
as we can judge from the conditions now existing and those 
seemingly necessarily about to come, such union of the races 
seems inevitable. And it has one feature of great advantage: 
it will give in the resultant race a great variety and diversity 
of unit qualities to be manipulated in eugenic marriage. The 
greater the range of qualities the greater the possibilities, for 
both good and evil.” 

How shall we control these qualities? We have already 
learned to some extent how to get results from directed breed- 


ing. May some of these results be psychic? asks Mr. Metcalf. 


HYBRID RACE 


He thinks so, despite the voice of some authorities. He advises 
the education of college students in the phenomena of inheri- 
tance and the education of society to take eugenics seriously. 
Our social educators, he says, must be the pulpit, the stage, 
novelists, poets, and essayists. Legislation may keep. We need 
to know much more about our own races. Says Mr. Metealf: 

“Only heritable qualities—stable variations, mutations—can 
serve as a basis for evolution. Is man mutating to-day? Does 
he present stable variations which may be utilized to secure his 
evolution to a higher condition? The various species of animals 
and plants differ in the degree of their mutation. The domestic 
goose has developed few breeds because it presents few and 
slight mutations from which to breed new forms. The com- 
mon pigeon, on the other hand, has evolved under artificial 
selection into a host of very divergent breeds. To which type 
does man belong? Is he mutating or not? By his fruits we 
can know him. Does the species show high diversification into 
races, or has it remained fairly uniform? ...... 

‘*Few species of organism show more abundant or more ex- 
treme mutation than man. The races of men differ not only in 
such physical characteristics as stature, color, shape of cranium 
and of face; form of features; color, position, and shape of eyes; 
color, shape, and coarseness of hair; relative length and size of 
different portions of skeleton; form and size of teeth; and nu- 
merous others—they differ no less in mental qualities, in intel- 
lectual ability, in educability, in disposition. Yes, mutation, 
physical and mental, has been prevalent in the past and is 
doubtless continuing to-day. 

‘Much of the change we see appearing in human families 
from generation to generation may be but the resolution and 
recombination of qualities already in this highly hybrid stock, 
but the evidence from his past shows almost beyond question 
that new features must be appearing through mutation and 
joining the huge jumble of qualities which are reshuffled with 
every marriage. Along with the ancestral qualities and the 
new mutations, all heritable, are of course, numerous non- 
heritable features which have arisen by variation of the non- 
stable type. The condition is one of great complexity, difficult 
of analysis even if we were free to use experimental breeding. 
Without experimental breeding, using only observation of chance 
matings, as is necessary under the conditions presented by human 
society, th qyenalysis of the conditions presented seems nearly 
hopeless. .g*e shall learn something, much in time, but it will 
be slow prefress at the best. 

‘‘New quilities which arise in any species are often slight at 
first, their value appearing only after generations of orthogenetic 
intensification. In experimental breeding many such must es- 
cape notice and be lost. Among humankind any quality to be 
repellent or attractive in influencing marriage must be well 
developed and prominent. Marriage selection, therefore, can 
not act upon any new quality unless it be well developed at its 
origin (what breeders of animals and plants call a ‘sport’), or 
until, if slight at first, it be given probably many generations 
to develop and become prominent. We should note further 
that by the time adult life is reached, every individual has 
been so modified by education and by self-training that his 
inborn character is obscured, so that he may be chosen in mar- 
riage on the basis of character which in considerable degree is 
‘acquired,’ and therefore is not transmissible. The subject is 
extremely complex. Not even its outlines can be indicated in 
this paper. 

‘‘What conclusion, if any, can we reach? Can genetics and 
eugenics register in human betterment, in improvement of the 
stock itself? Surely, they can if we will have it so. But will 
we consent? Again, surely, yes. The ideal of a human race 
wholesome in its innate character is so beautiful that it must 
win its way. Caring for the weak, comforting the sick, rescu- 
ing and regenerating the base are beautiful, but how much more 
beautiful it is to build a race that is physically sound, intellec- 
tually keen and strong, and whose natural impulses are whole- 
some! Not a race of men who are decent because they are 
restrained from following their natural bent, but a race 
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THE “SAFETY-FIRST TRAIN” IN BALTIMORE—A GOVERNMENT SHOW WHICH 


BETTER CITIZENS. 


AIMS TO MAKE 








whose natural quality is wholesome, who need not so much to 
restrain as to develop themselves. This seems destined to be 
included in the religion of the future, and it is Christian; not 
in Jesus’s thought, so far as we can judge, but a necessary devel- 
opment of his gospel of altruism. If the facts of human inheri- 
tance are as they seem to be, man’s future takes on a new 
es % ey 

“‘Among the civilizations of the world positive antagonism 
to eugenics is hardly to be expected. Buddhism is too contem- 
plative to push anything. Shintoistic-Buddhistic-Christian 
Japan, with her readiness to adopt new conceptions if they 
look to national advantage, may perhaps be among the first 
to grasp and enforee eugenic ideals. But for its real growth 
eugenics seems, as a matter of fact, if not of philosophy, to be 
dependent chiefly upon Christian civilization. It is wholly 
Christian, tho not exclusively so, and nothing less seems truly 
and adequately Christian.” 





A CURE FOR THE SMOKE-NUISANCE 
XPERIMENTS on Western that the 


use of pulverized coal in locomotives not only saves 


railroads show 


fuel, but does away with a very large part of the smoke- 
nuisance. Engineering and Contracting (Chicago), which prints 
an account of these results, suggests that the general use of 
powdered coal in firing boilers throughout cities * ight prove 
to be a powerful factor in doing away with smoke. + Despite all 
our ordinances and systems of inspection, the write: notes, few 
manufacturing municipalities can yet claim to have secured 
marked relief, and the prospect of aid from this totally unex- 
pected source is most welcome. He writes: 

**Pulverized till 85 per cent. of it passes a screen having 
200 meshes to the inch, ‘soft eoal’ gives an almost smokeless flame 
when blown into a fire-box with air. The quantity of air is 
automatically regulated by the quantity of powdered coal, so 
that careless firing, such as is now inevitable with hand-stoking, 
ean not occur. 

“Between Chicago and Milwaukee, the Chicago & North- 
western placed in service, a year ago, a passenger-locomotive 
equipped for burning pulverized coal. It has been thoroughly 
tested in active service, and has demonstrated a marked saving 
in fuel. According to tests published in The Railway Age 
Gazette, this locomotive evaporated 13 per cent. more water per 
pound of coal and consumed 18 per cent. less coal on the runs 
between Chicago and Milwaukee than was required with a 
similar locomotive fired with lump coal in the ordinary manner. 
Moreover, a much cheaper grade of coal was used on the locomo- 
tive burning pulverized coal. 

“In firing up the cold locomotive, only 750 pounds of powdered 
coal were required as against 1,700 pounds of lump coal. But 
an even greater point in favor of powdered coal is the ability 
to shut off the fire entirely while standing still. Thus the fire 
ean be entirely shut off for about half an hour, yet in five minutes 


after it is started again the boiler is up to full pressure. This 
saving in fuel while standing idle makes powdered coal par- 
ticularly desirable for switching-locomotives. 

“The switching-engines in the freight-yards of cities and the 
engines that are getting up steam or standing with banked fires 
cause a very large part of the ‘smoke-nuisance’ that has been 
so greatly deplored in all large cities. It would seem now that, 
as far as locomotives are concerned, this nuisance need no 
longer be tolerated. We go further, and predict that all large 
steam-power plants in cities will eventually use powdered coal, 
not only because it will prove to be more economic, but because 
a smokeless city can be secured in this way.” 





A GOVERNMENT SHOW ON WHEELS 
GOVERNMENT BUREAU OF INFORMATION on a 


train of cars is touring the West. Its first trip was 

one of about 4,000 miles over the Baltimore & Ohio 
system, visiting forty-three cities during a fifty-three-day trip 
and showing its exhibits to 325,000 persons. It has consisted 
of twelve steel cars, ten of which have been given up to the 
exhibit. The equipment and working of various Government 
departments were shown, but the ‘‘safety-first’’ idea has been 
kept in mind in preparing the exhibits, and the train is popu- 
larly known as “the safety-first train.” After ‘‘doing”’ the 
B. & O. it went on westward over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
popularly called the ‘‘Katy”’ system. From an article con- 
tributed to The Reclamation Record by W. I. Swanton, assistant 
engineer in the United States Reclamation Service, we quote 


as follows: 


“The initiation of the enterprise was due to the cooperation 
of Secretary Lane and President Willard, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. At the close of the interesting Safety-First 
Exhibit in the National Museum at Washington, D. C., last 
fall, the wish was exprest to show the people of the country 
who were unable to attend the exposition just what Uncle Sam 
is doing along these lines. The railroad agreed to furnish the 
equipment and the train employees, and the Government 
agreed to furnish the exhibits and the persons to explain them. 
Altogether there is a force of about forty persons, railroad and 
Government officials, who travel with the train and who live 
in the two rear cars—a combination observation, club, and 
dining-car, and a sleeping-car.” 


The departments represented in the ten exhibit-cars are the 
Reclamation Service and the National Parks; the Bureau of 
Mines; the Department of Agriculture, including the Weather 
Bureau and the Forest Service; the Navy; the Army engineers— 
its medical and ordnance bureaus; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the Public Health Service; the Coast-Guard and 


Red Cross, and a moving-picture outfit. Some of the note- 
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worthy individual exhibits are a six-foot model of a typical 
irrigated farm; a ‘‘radium booth,” with a $24,000 bit of radium; 
a huge weather-map kept up to date, day by day; working 
torpedoes and machine guns; a working model of a railway- 
block system, and all sorts of life-saving and health-conserving 


appliances. Mr. Swanton goes on: 

‘But, after all, the most interesting exhibit is the people 
themselves passing through the train. Governors, mayors, 
civic and commercial bodies, and the great American public, 
intensely interested in the work which the Government is doing, 
pass in an endless procession. In the afternoon will come the 
school-teachers and their pupils and others with leisure; later, 
the workmen, men from the railroads and shops; and in the 
evening those who have been busy during the day, often the 
whole family—the father and mother often with babies in their 
arms sound asleep. 

“The ‘safety-first’ train is a tremendous success. As these 
people pass through the train, often at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 
an hour, one feels that the train is helping to make a better 
citizenship in this country of ours; and by its educational force 
is enabling all of us to aid in solving the problems that confront 
the nation, which, let us hope, will always be in the interest of 
justice and peace.” 





DISINFECTED OYSTERS 


AVE YOUR OYSTERS STERILIZED before you par- 
take of them, and thus avoid the dangers of taking 
typhoid into your system along with what the reporters 

eall the The 
making oysters safe to eat are dwelt upon in a recent report 


“luscious bivalves.” economic possibilities of 
of a series of experiments made by the United States Public 
Héalth Service. When it is considered, says The Medical Record 
(New York), that shell-fish thrive in bays and estuaries polluted 
by sewage, it can be seen what prolific sources of infection 
they can be. Typhoid epidemics have often been traced to 
this source. While the artificial purification of the oyster does 
not do away with the esthetic objections to eating an animal 
The 


purification, it appears, is really managed by the oyster himself, 


fattened in sewage, it does eliminate the disease factor. 


who will quickly wash away all the noxious germs if he is only 
given the pure or antiseptic water for the process. We read: 
“Tt has long been known that there is a tendency to the self- 
purification of oysters when transferred to pure water. The 
self-purification is complete within from a few hours to two 
days. The modus operandi is evident when one realizes that 
the passage of water through the oyster is very large and very 
rapid. As much as 20 to 50 gallons of water pass through in 




















ONE OF JHE TRAVELING EXHIBITS. 
8S. Coast-Guard exhibit. 


The interior of one car, showing the U. 











a day. The passage of food-particles through the intestinal 
tract is quite as rapid. In France, basins of filtered water have 
long been used to effect this purification, but the cost of this 
process compa.cd with the sale-price of the oyster renders the 
method quite impracticable. And indeed, if it is fairly clean, 
unfiltered sea-water is better for purification purposes because 
the food-particles in unfiltered water stimulate passage through 
the intestinal tract and help to carry through and to discharge 
the contained colon bacilli. 

‘Instead of filtered water, therefore, the usual methods of 
the chemical purification of water were utilized in these experi- 
ments to render the oysters free from colon infection. In ecar- 
rying out these experiments oysters were inoculated with cul- 
tures of colon bacilli. . . . The water was then disinfected with 

10 per cent. caleium hypochlorite 
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solution. A considerable purification 
of the oysters contained therein oc- 
curred within six hours, and a re- 
markable purification within twenty- 
four hours. The results were below 
the conditional amount permitted by 
the Rhode Island Fish Commission, 
altho the amount of the artificial 
infection was much greater than it 
would be in natural infections in 
polluted oyster-beds. Usually, two 
doses of hypochlorite were given, the 
second ‘after six hours in order to 
reach such infection still within the 
oyster and not discharged because 
of the possible closure of the shell 
during the first period, and because 
of the rapid decomposition of the 
hypochlorite. This treatment was 
found not to have a bad effect upon 
the flavor of the oyster or upon its 
well-being. In the case of an ele- 
ment of food so widely used any 
method that will insure the safety 
of the eonsumer while preserving 
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WHERE THE “SAFETY-FIRST TRAIN" TRAVELS. 


the flavor of the oyster is deserving 
of consideration.” 
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THE COMING MEDICAL SYSTEM 


EVERE CRITICISM of Dr. Richard Cabot for his pre- 
diction and advocacy of a new régime in medical practise 
has not been wanting, as readers of Tue Dicest already 

know. But apparently Dr. Cabot is not alone among eminent 
medical authorities in believing that the downfall of the in- 
dividual fee system is at hand and that some kind of corpor- 
ate regulation of health will replace it. In The Modern Hos- 
pital (St. Louis), Dr. Alexander Lambert, chairman of the 
American Medical Association’s Social Insurance Committee, 
and widely known as the physician and companion of Colonel 
Roosevelt, states his belief that the change will take place in 
the direction of some such form of health-insurance as is now 


selected, certain conditions must be fulfilled. First, any legally 
qualified physician shall be entitled to join the panel. ...A 
second stipulation is the right of the patient to select any doctor 
on the panel, subject to the physician’s right to refuse a patient. 
...A third condition is contained in the limitation placed on the 
number of insured patients whom a panel physician may under- 
take to treat. This is expected to prevent undue concentration 
of patients among a few physicians. . . . Undoubtedly the low 
rate of payment prevailing in lodge practise has tempted some 
physicians, if they are to make a living, to treat more patients 
than they can give careful attention to. The proposed establish- 
ment of a maximum number of insured patients will eliminate 
the most flagrant abuse on this score. 

‘A second method of organization is to employ salaried 
physicians, and to give the patients reasonably free choice among 
those so employed. This system, already common in industrial 
practise in this country, may prove especially advantageous in 

localities where a large number of 





persons are employed in: any one 





Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Automobile,’ New York. 
WHERE THE MOTOR-TRACTOR HAS SUPERSEDED THE HORSE. 
Renault tractor near the French front pulling a heavy field-piece up a steep incline. 








industry or plant, because of the 
familiarity which a doctor will gain 
of the illness traceable to the occupa- 
tion. In still other areas a carrier, 
as a third possibility, may provide 
a district medical officer for the ser- 
vice of all patients within a specified 
area. Altho these last two methods 
do not provide for the free choice 
possible under a panel system, the 
insured persons and their employers, 
through their representatives in con- 
trol of each fund, are free to select 
the system the members prefer. 
“Supervision of doctors by other 
physicians would effect an improve- 
ment over the present-day medical 
practise, since supervision will bring 
to light the incapable man who, by 
his actual handling of cases, has 
proved his inability. On such find- 
ings of fact a carrier responsible for 
the proper care of its members would 
be justified in excluding from its 
panel the physician who had proved 
incapable. This oversight is pro- 
vided in the bill through the medical 
officer of the fund. . 








compulsory under Government auspices in Great Britain. That 
this is inevitable for wage-earners he positively asserts. Its 
forerunner—workmen’s compensation—has already been adopted 
in thirty-four States within six years. The next logical step, Dr. 
Lambert thinks, is to protect the wage-earner, not only when his 
disability is due to sickness or accident arising directly from his 
employment, but also from other sources. He says: 


‘Bills providing for just such protection to manual employees 
and other employees earning less than $100 a month were intro- 
duced into the legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey during the session of 1916. For these groups health- 
insurance is made compulsory, because experience elsewhere has 
shown that voluntary insurance does not reach the persons who 
most need protection. The benefits provided are medical, 
surgical, and nursing attendance, including necessary hospital 
care, medicines, and supplies; also a cash benefit. . . . The cost 
... is to be borne two-fifths by the employee, two-fifths by the 
employer, and one-fifth by the State. ...... 

“The organization of this medical aid under health-insurance 
presents very definite problems, of which one is the adoption of a 
system of administration which will guarantee excellent medical 
service. A second is the adoption of a method of payment which 
will be not only adequate to the physician, but which will also 
encourage a high standard of service. 

“* An effort to solve some of these problems has been made in 
the third edition of a model health-insurance bill just published by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. In this draft 
no single method of organizing medical aid has been saddled on 
any one insurance-carrier; instead, each carrier is free to select 
the method most suited to local conditions, subject to the ap- 
proval of the social-insurance commission. ...... 

“‘One arrangement which a carrier or a health-insurance union 
may adopt is that of a panel of physicians. If this method is 


“The easy access to a second opin- 
ion, which will entail no extra expense to the patient, and the 
ready cooperation between the general practitioner, the special- 
ist, and the hospitals would also be an improvement.. Hospital 
eare, as one of the benefits which have been paid for in the 
weekly contributions, is to be given during twenty-six weeks of 
disability in the necessary cases, with the approval of the medi- 
eal officer and with the consent of the insured patient or his 
family, and may: be-demanded by the carrier if it is imperative 
for the proper care of the patient. . . . Financial arrangements 
for hospital treatment which have met the approval of the 
social-insurance commission may be made by the earriers di- 
rectly with the hospitals. As an alternative, hospital care may 
be furnished in hospitals erected and maintained by the fund, 
with the approval of the commission. But, in either case, 
hospital care for the insured is to be paid for, just as other medi- 
eal service for the insured will be remunerated.” 


How are physicians to be paid under the new system? It is 
evident that they should receive adequate remuneration, without 
the possibility of the overcharges that have sometimes amounted 
to a scandal under the present régime, even when balanced by 
charity work, for which no pay at all is received. Proper com- 
pensation for all work would seem to be fairer both to doctor 
and to patient. But what, asks Dr. Lambert, shall be con- 
sidered ‘‘adequate compensation’’? A search, he says, must be 
made for some basis which will escape the “‘lodge system” of so 
opprobrious”’ 


“cc 


much per person per year, which he regards as 
and an encouragement to careless work. He goes on: 


‘“Payment per visit, while it avoids this difficulty, since it 
remunerates the physician in proportion to the services ren- 
dered, and while it affords more considerate care for the patient, 
has the unfortunate practical disadvantage of being very costly. 
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A compromise between these two systems may be made whereby 
a sum calculated on a per capita basis is divided among physicians 
in proportion to the services rendered by each....... 

‘*A fourth possible solution is the employment of a few salaried 
physicians by each fund, similar to the arrangements now made 
by many railroads. For this problem the bill has not reached a 
solution, and obviously, if any proposed solution is to be satis- 
factory to the medical profession, it must have their cooperation. 

‘‘The inevitable drift in this country to health-insurance, 
which presents new problems to the medical profession, requires 
the earnest thought of every physician. . . . As a result of such 
careful thought it will be possible to evolve an organization which 
not only will do no injury to the profession, but which will im- 
prove the medical service available to the American wage-earner.”’ 





CONQUERING HEAVY ROADS IN FRANCE 


ECHANICAL TRACTION for heavy guns is an 
extremely recent idea; until the present war, the only 
known means of hauling artillery was by horses. In 

various small recent wars use had been made of armored cars, 
carrying machine guns or very light artillery, but there does 
not appear to have been a single instance of the use of the 
internal-combustion motor for the haulage of heavy artillery. 
So far as the French Army is concerned, it was only on the eve 
of the war that the military authorities had finally decided on 
the adoption of mechanical tractors for hauling big guns. Altho 
the type was well developed when war broke out, the number 
of tractors in existence was small, and the number of officers 
and men trained to the use of mechanically hauled artillery 
was very restricted. It now appears certain, we are told by 
W. F. Bradley, writing in The Automobile (New York), that 
all the more difficult artillery work can be done by gasoline- 
tractors better than it can be performed by horses. The horse 
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UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
The sort of thing the army chauffeur must meet—and go through. 











will always be retained for certain classes of artillery work, 
notably for the haulage of the lighter guns, but for the heavier 
work he appears to have become a back number. Writes 
Mr. Bradley, who is the special representative of his paper 
on the French and English front: 

‘*Expert opinion tends toward the belief that the final type 
will be the four-wheel-drive tractor similar to the Panhard, 
Latil, and Renault. Owing to its lower pressure per unit of area 
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the caterpillar can travel over soft ground inaccessible to the 
four-wheel, driver, but this advantage is offset by its destructive- 
ness of made-road surfaces, and officers who have had charge of 
both types for hauling artillery boast that with their four-wheel 
drivers they can do anything possible with a caterpillar. ..... . 

**All the four-wheel drivers mentioned above drive and steer 
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A MOTOR-TRACTOR MAKING ITS OWN ROAD. 
A tractor at the French front crossing where no road exists. 
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at both ends. For a given wheel-base they have a turning 
radius considerably smaller than that of any rear-drive truck. 
There are, however, disadvantages in steering at both ends, 
for it sometimes happens that on very difficult hills the front 
wheels will get in one track and the rear wheels in another, 
making it a very difficult matter to move the vehicle. Such a 
condition only arises with the combination of a very steep hill, 
rough- surface, and no width to turn. Because of this, one 
firm has produced a four-wheel driver, steering at the front only. 

‘* An interesting feature in connection with the four-wheel-drive 
tractor development is the training of crews to handle these 
vehicles. Quite independently of its truck and touring-car 
schools, the French Army has a special organization for the 
training of subofficers and men in the driving and handling of 
tractors attached to heavy batteries. While it is compara- 
tively easy to train men to handle ordinary trucks on made 
roads, and not exceptionally difficult to transform an intelligent 
soldier into a first-class chauffeur, it is a somewhat elaborate 
process to produce men capable of getting the best results out 
of tractors. 

“Tt is the conviction of the officers in charge of this school 
that a four-wheel-drive tractor can go anywhere, providing the 
surface is sufficiently resistant to carry the weight of the vehicle. 
But to pass through a forest, to climb over clumps of trees, to 
get up a 30-per-cent. gradient of natural earth, to slide a gun 
down a 60-degree embankment and haul it out again call for 
considerably more experience than the turning of a steering- 
wheel and the moving of a couple of levers. ...... 

“‘The driving instruction is of an intensely practical nature. 
In the neighborhood of the school is a large amount of very 
hilly forest-land with a clayey soil difficult to operate on after 
rain. The tractors distribute themselves in this forest, each 
vehicle having a dozen pupils aboard and being in command 
of a couple of subofficers. The superior officers move about 
from group to group, supervising the general work”’ 

Numerous specific instances are given by Mr. Bradley showing 
the nature of the difficulties that may be overcome by intelligent 
driving of the tractors. These are also well shown by the illustra- 


tions, some of which are reproduced here. 
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THE BIRTH OF OUR POPULAR SONGS 


HE BOWERY, it seems, is the nursery of our popular 

songs. Even Stephen Foster, whose name is immor- 

talized in ‘‘The Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘Massa’s in de 
Cole, Cole Ground,” ‘‘Darling Nellie Gray,” and ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home,” got his inspiration among the old Dowery 
haunts, and Tloward and Charles Graham often wandcored in 
the old Bowery, says Mr. E. M. Wickes, ‘‘whilo humming to 
themselves the initial strains of such songs as ‘My Dad’s the 
Engineer,’ ‘A Picture That is Turned Toward the Wall,’ and 
‘Two Little Girls in Dluc.’” Their successors, such as Irving 
Berlin, larry Von Tilzer, Gus Edwards, and L. Wol%e Gilbert, 
all started there or thereabouts, too, and now impress many 
of us besides Mr. Wickes by the large fortunes they are making. 
It is a golden haze that Mr. Wickes, writing in the October 
American Magazine, bathes them in. Sueh songs as “ Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band,” ‘“‘Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by,”’ and 
“Waiting for the Robert LZ. Lee’’ are with us now for everybody 
to judge, so Mr. Wickes says little about their esthetic merits. 
They must await a sterner judge like, perhaps, Mr. William 
Archer, who deals in a recent Fortnightly Review (London) ar- 
ticle with the analogous English product and declares that ‘‘the 
whole music-hall movement has produced not one—literally not 
one—piece of verse that can rank as poetry of the humblest 
type, or even as a really clever bit of comic riming.’”’ More 
than that, he says, “‘ the English music-hall is the home of vul- 
garity and inanity; that the audiences, as a rule, would enjoy 
much better stuff than they are given; and that the music-hall 
seems to have killed a genuine vein of lyric faculty in the English 
people.”’ If the case is as bad with us as he puts it in England, 
in saying that ‘‘the music-hall has produced not one single 
lyric which has any chance of living in the national memory,” 
then we are spending our thousands in vain, unless it be proved 
that the popular song-writer’s vocation is to minister to his 
own day and age, and leave his successors to take care of pos- 
terity. But “‘asa means of bringing fame, prominence, glory, or 
whatever you wish to call it,” says Mr. Wickes, ‘‘the popular 
song is a wonder and in a class all its own.” Take the case of 
Irving Berlin: 


*** Alexander’s Ragtime Band’ was turned into French and 
German: France, that is, the music-dealers, ordered 200,000 
eopies; Germany, 200,000; Australia, 200,000; and London, 
800,000. And Irving Berlin, the author, is as well known on 
the other side as some of the foreign musical celebrities. For a 
full season he kept the hearts and the feet of several million 
foreigners dancing to his syncopated melody.” 


When the fickle public tired of the old ‘‘coon” songs and 
demanded something new in the way of ragtime, we are told, 
“the Bowery called on Irving Berlin to supply the novelty.” 
And Berlin belongs to the Jewish race. We read of him: 


“‘For years Berlin had been camping in the concert-halls in 
Chatham Square, gradually assimilating the jingling melodies 
and philosophy he found there. Time and again he tramped 
up the Bowery with empty pockets while on his way to the 
publishers, only to be laughed at for his pains and songs. ..... 

‘Berlin was always hunting for novelty, but he failed to dis- 
eover any until he saw the Hayes-Dorando race at Madison 
Square Garden. The antics of the barbers, bootblacks, and 
Italian fruit-venders who had placed their hopes and spare cash 
on Dorando so imprest Berlin that he journeyed back to Chatham 
Square and wrote a rimed story about them. The next morn- 
ing he offered the'lyric to a publisher, and, according to a report 
common along Broadway, the publisher said: 


***Tt looks like a good idea. Now go home and write a 
melody for it.’ 

***But I don’t know anything about writing melodies.’ 

***Tt’s easy,’ the publisher smiled. ‘Just sit down at a piano 
and pick out one—something catchy.’ 

“Berlin drew a long sigh and turned away. However, he 
followed the publisher’s advice, and on the following morning 
he gave the publisher quite a surprize by turning up with a 
melody. For the song he received twenty-five dollars and a 
real start after years of discouragement and hardships. Since 
then he has written hit after hit, as well as a couple of ragtime 
musical ecomedics. He rides in his own automobile, has a pri- 
vate secretary, is the head of one of the largest music firms in 
the world, and is the same modest, unassuming fellow that he 
was when a dollar looked big to him. His income probably 
exceeds fifty thousand dollars a year. 

“‘Berlin knows little or nothing about the high-brow points 
on musie. Mclodics just bubble out of his system. He has an 
ear for harmony, and can recognize a catchy strain the second 
he hears one. On one occasion he told the writer that he feared 
to study music, as he had an idea that the knowledge of music- 
construction and its laws would have a tendency to kill his 
originality and spontaneity. Practically everything comes to 
him in a flash, and if it appeals to him he does not stop to analyze 
a melody for possible violations.” 


L. Wolfe Gilbert, author of ‘‘Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,’ 
comes just after Irving Berlin in point of time with his first 
success. In the beginning he plodded ‘‘up and down the 
Bowery trying to induce third-rate comedians to buy six paro- 
dies for a dollar.’”” He had drifted from Philadelphia when a 
boy, ‘‘and had secured his musical training and conception of 
popular songs under the garish lights of the Bowery Goncert- 
halls.’’— ‘ 


‘** After scores of hard knocks Gilbert persuaded a firm, com- 
posed of colored men, to accept an Irish song, but as the concern 
went out of business shortly after that he received nothing for 
his trouble. A few months later he discovered the idea for 
*‘Mammy’s Shuffliv’ Dance,’ and placed it with W. Rossiter. 

“Gilbert is another follower of the simple story and simple 
melody, and contends that anything that appeals to the emo- 
tions of the masses is good song material. During one of his 
trips to the South he was so imprest by the enjoyment that 
hundreds of negroes obtained from dancing and singing while 
they awaited the arrival of a steamboat that he wrote a song 
about it on his return, calling it ‘Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,’ 
and collected $15,000 in royalties for an hour’s work. To-day 
Gilbert enjoys an annual income of $16,000.” 


The story of how a song gets over is told in this instance: 


‘*Last year, when everybody was talking patriotism and pre- 
paredness, the Bowery pushed another of its pupils to the front 
in Archie Gottler, the composer of ‘America, I Love You,’ 
which has just cleared the million-mark in sales. Gottler is 
still in his teens. His parents were born in Russia, and he 
received his musical training and conception of melody and 
natural harmony down in Chinatown. 

‘*Like many of his predecessors he saw lean days and had a 
time of it getting a start. When he wrote ‘America, I Love 
You,’ every one of the musical seers told him that it would 
never hit the public. ‘The melody is too strange and the 
range too wide’ was the consensus of opinions. Gottler and 
his partner, Edgar Leslie, finally accepted the verdict and 
destroyed the manuscript. 

“‘One day Gottler met Anna Chandler at the Brighton Beach 
Theater. She was sorely in need of a strong song to close her 
act. 

‘““*T’d even use a patriotic song if it had a punch,’ she said. 
‘Can’t you get me one?’ 

“Tn a joking mood Gottler sang and played ‘America, I Love 
You,’ and as he struck the last note, she exclaimed: 
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THEY MAKE SONGS FOR US AND FORTUNES FOR THEMSELVES. 


Cradled in the Bowery, they hit the popular fancy with ‘‘ Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” ‘“‘ Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” “I Sent My Wife to 
the Thousand Isles,”’ ‘‘Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by,’’ as well as many others of the sams kind. 





L. WOLFE GILBERT. IRVING BERLIN 








“**Tt’s just what I want! That’sa hit! I’d be a riot with it. 
Who’s got it?’ 

“‘Gottler thought otherwise, but told her that if she wished 
to use it he would have an orchestration made for her, which 
he did. And, sure enough, two nights later she sct her audi- 
ence wild with the song. Then Eva Tanguay heard of it, and 
immediately had Gottler visit her home to teach her the song. 
After that the publishers to whom Gottler was under contract 
changed their minds, for Tanguay was a hit with the song from 
the start. No sooner had Eva used the number than the rank 
and file of comedians, as well as many head-liners, clamored for 
the song, and there was nothing to do but go after the number. 
At this writing the despised song has paid Gottler about $5,009 
in royalty. In addition to ‘America, I Love You,’ he has 
turned out ‘I’m Glad My Wife’s in Europe,’ ‘The Letter that 
Never Reached Home,’ and several others, all big money- 
makers.” 





A DARING LIBRARY INNOVATION 


HERE HAVE BEEN PUBLIC LIBRARIES whose 
mission in the community has seemed to be to prevent a 
reader’s access to the books. The use of books was 
never permitted outside their building, and even inside only 
under the proper guaranties. To fling the doors wide open with 
no guaranties at all will seem at least a startling novelty to all 
devotees of the science of the public library. 
success without any losses is reported by a Southwestern com- 


Cut complete 


munity where this plan has been tried. Of course the raison 
d’étre of a public library is to get the public to read, and this has 
been accomplished in the small city of Hobart, Oklahoma, by 
fearlessly cutting the red tape. Mr. R. C. Dlackmer, of that 
city, tells in The World’s Work (October) how it was done: 


‘“We have a town of four thousand population, a Carnegie 
library costing $10,000 and in operation five years, with more 
than four thousand volumes of our own, 2,409 registered bor- 
rowers’ cards, of which approximately 2,500 are in active uso. 
We lent out last year more than 23,000 volumes, and it is esti- 
mated that an equal amount of reading was done at the library 
of books, daily papers, and magazines, but chiefly referenee-work 
by pupils of the high school and grades. 4 

“The first year our library was open daily, but did no business 
for want of proper books and proper methods for getting them 
out. The city council that year levied the agreed tax of $1,000 for 
library purposes, but the next year passed up the library, as 
there was nothing to indicate real benefit to the community and 
times were hard. The next year times were even harder, and 
yet the council gladly gave us $1,200 for library purposes. The 
following year (last year) the council made an economical 
estimate of the other needs of the city and gave us what was 
left, $1,500. This year the council, by unanimous vote, gave 
us all we asked—$1,900—and divided what was left among the 
other departments. 





“The method by which this strong public sentiment has been 
brought about is the simple and fundamental rule of all mer- 
chandising: first, fill your shelves with goods the people want 
and for which they will return; secondly, bring in customers 
and get your goods out. 

“The first thing was to determine what class of trade to cater 
to. Clearly, the most promising classes in our town and in any 
ordinary community are children and young people. Accord- 
ingly, we sought out tke books most attractive to this class 
of customers. 

“Our next problem was to get the children and young people 
to read the books. To this end our librarian and members of 
the board visited each room of our publie schools, displayed 
books with attractive bindings, told of the enjoyment and benefit 
to be had from reading the books, and invited all to come and 
borrow. We gave each pupil a blank application for a bor- 
rower’s card and told them to get the signatures of guarantors 
to the application, which is the rule enforced to-day. . . . Many 
of such applicants never returned. Some neglected to get the 
signers and others were reluctant to ask for signers. Many 
considered it too much red tape and made no effort. The parents 
of some children would not permit them to ask for guarantors.” 


Here was a situation where yielding one of the strings of red 
tape would seem to jeopardize the security of the library’s 
But the obstacle was courageously removed by 
The librarian 


possessions. 
doing away with the requirement of guarantors. 
was authorized and required to issue on the spot borrowers’ 


eards to all. Then, as we read: 


‘‘Having removed this obstacle bodily, we went to the schools 
and handed out borrowers’ cards ready for use (except number- 
ing and registering) to every pupil. Of course, we were swamped 
with demands for books. Every child and youth in town 
demanded books. Every teacher and most parents seconded 
the demand. There was nothing left but to order books by the 
hundreds. Funds for books were provided and funds for books 
will be provided in every town and city where such a demand is 
aroused. Our board and librarian believe we could accomplish 
the same result in any town. 

‘‘Later we sent borrowers’ cards ready for use to a long list 
of taxpayers, business men, laborers, ete., ete., without waiting 
for them to call at the library. Such cards were not numbered 
and registered until presented for the purpose of borrowing. 

‘‘We find that people do not steal books and that close check- 
ing and attention to the return of books bring all of them back. 

‘“‘We find that in our town, and we confidently believe the 
same will be found true in all small towns, if not in larger 
cities, the guarantor is unnecessary, provided the librarian and 
board check all delinquents closely, and it is no hardship to do so. 

‘“‘As a result of our experience, we recommend that all com- 
munities having public libraries commence their service first 
with the children of the public schools, providing as few or as 
many books of merit for children as funds will warrant, then cut 
out all red tape and hand each child in the community a bor- 
rower’s card with a personal invitation to come and get books.”’ 
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FRENCH AND BELGIAN ART LOSSES 


HE FIRST REPORTS of German art-destruction in Bel- 

gium and northern France were fortunately much exag- 

gerated, so we learn from two articles in Les Arts (Paris). 
This magazine has resumed its publication after being suspended 
for nearly two years, and offers its readers the first authentic 
statement from a French source of the art losses undergone 
by France and Belgium. Speaking for France, Mr. Paul Léon, 
chief of the architectural section of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts, divides the assaults upon the monuments of art into three 
those of the enemy invasion; his retreat; and finally, 
his frontal attacks. The offensive, as all readers know, had 
to strike quick and hard. In order to annihilate France at one 
blow, ‘“‘not only her armies but also her material and moral 
We read: 


phases: 


resistance had to be destroyed.” 


“The pillage of Senlis and Gerbévillers were the logical con- 
sequences of this policy. Fortunately, the very rapidity of the 
German advance attenuated its effects. Every step nearer to 
Paris was a step nearer to final triumph. One had, therefore, 
no time to extend the circle of ruin. 

“Before going further, we wish to caution against the official 
reports of the German Government. Professor Clemen, whom 
they dispatched as art-inspector to the invaded departments, 
quite naturally minimizes the damages. He admits the de- 
struction of the Church of St. Maurice and the Grand’ Garde of 
Lille, the disastrous effect of their mitrailleuses upon the sacred 
walls of the Church of Hattonchatel. Losers being always in 
the wrong, the German art-connoisseur, with the serious mien 
of a Herr Archivdirektor, reports that, in order to protect them 
against the French guns, the masterpieces of Ligier Richier, 
‘The Virgin’ of Etain, ‘The Calvary’ of Hattonchatel, and 
‘The Sepulture’ of St. Mihiel had to be transferred to Metz! 

**However this may be, let us be fair and just by admitting 
that for the present at least the most famous French art monu- 
ments, being in the hands of the enemy, are safe. The Cathedral 
of Noyon, the Church of Mouzon, the chapels of Avioth have 
not been touched, and the German press speak with pride 
and enthusiasm of the sacred concerts which are being given 
in the Cathedral of Laon. 

**We are, however, still trembling for the future. We remem- 
ber how during the occupation of Reims, an officer, Count 
Vitztum, professor of the history of art at the University of 
Kiel, explained in a lecture delivered at the Cathedral the beauties 
of the famous church. <A few days later, the lecturer and his 
audience, from the heights of Nogent l’Abbesse, pointed their 
guns on the historical towers. 
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BEFORE NINETEEN FOURTEEN. 
Ablain-Saint-Nazaire was distinguished among the many fine 
churches of France for its portals and its tower. 











**So much for the invasion. When Kluck and his colleagues 
were thrown back from the Marne on the Aisne, in September, 
1914, scores of towns and villages were utterly destroyed, but, 
happily, no art monuments fell as victims. The same situation 
prevails in the reconquered parts of Alsace. 

“The aerial raids did some harm. Thus, a Zeppelin bomb 
went through the roof of the Notre Dame Church in Calais; 
in Dunkirk, an obus destroyed six triforia of the St. Eloi Church. 
Nancy escaped with a few broken windows in the Chapelle- 
Ronde. The Cathedral of Amiens is intact. With the excep- 
tion of very slight damages to Notre 
Dame, the Parisian art monuments 








ABLAIN-SAINT-NAZAIRE TO-DAY. 








* All that remains of the historic and architectonic landmark is a blackened skeleton.’ 


have so far not been touched at all. 

*‘Less kind was the fate of the 
cities which had to undergo direct 
bombardment. We have _ spoken 
already of the Cathedral of Reims, 
which, altho irretrievably hurt in its 
decoration, fortunately suffered no 
structural impairment. The Cathe- 
dral of Soissons, alas! got its share 
during the bombardment of Febru- 
ary, 1915: an enormous breach laid 
the nave open to the inclemencies 
of the weather. At Arras, the bom- 
bardment of October, 1914, brought 
down the belfry of the cathedral; 
the conflagration devouring the beau- 
tiful palace of Saint Vaast occurred 
in July, 1915. 

“Quite naturally, the church-tow- 
ers, as possible observatories of the 
opponent, are hit first and hardest. 
In this regard, our poor village 
churches offer a sad spectacle in- 
deed. Simple brick and stone can 
be replaced, but when celebrated 
towers, such as those of Vailly, Til- 
loloy, and Tracy-le-Val, fall to the 
ground, that hurts the artist’s heart. 
; Both artist and archeologist mourn 
such losses as the famous Church of 
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Ablain-Saint-Nazaire, built by the lord of Carency at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. It was distinguished by its 
portals and towers, constructed in the style of Abbeville and 
de Rue. All that remains of the historical and architectonic 
landmark is a blackened structural skeleton. Of many churches 
no traces at all were left—just a heap of stones and wood. 
The most melancholic freak which must have struck the van- 
dals themselves is a great statue of Christ which, freed of its 
surroundings, dominates 


DENYING HONORS TO WHISTLER 


N SPITE OF ALL THE HONORS heaped upon Whistler 
I living, and the celebrations of his memory after death, 
his own city hesitates to add to them. Lowell, Mass., 
can not quite forget that “‘Jimmie” often denied being born 
there and liked instead to make people believe that Russia was 
thus favored. A new 





the sacrilegious chaos in 
the church of Marqui- 
villers in the Somme 
Department. Beside 
the churches, the old 
castles and palaces were 
the main sufferers. We 
mention only the irre- 
parable losses of Plessis 
de Roye and Le Vergeur 
at Reims.” 

The writer concludes 
his inventory with an 
interesting discussion of 
a question dividing even 
now the art circles in 
France: Ought the ruins 
be left in their present 
state as eloquent re- 
minders of the world- 
war, or should the re- 
hand impart 
new life to the sacred 
monuments of the past? 
Deputy Bréton and a 
number of his colleagues 
in the French Parlia- 
ment drew up a special 
law for the preservation 
of historic monuments. 
“We have too quickly 
forgotten 1870, and this 
forgetfulness was one of 
the causes of the disaster 
of which we are the vic-" 
tims now.” 

Mr. P. Buschmann, a 
well-known. Belgian art- 


storer’s 








N AT DIXMUDE. 
On German testimony this masterpiece of Jean Bertet is lost to the world. 


THE ROOD-SCREE 


parkway, projected by 
the town-planning com- 
missionersof the Spindle 
City, is looking for a 
name, and a proposal 
arises to name it ‘‘ Whist- 
ler Parkway.” Mr. F. 
Ogden Cornish, in the 
Boston Transcript, con- 
jures a vision of ‘‘the 
sardonic spirit of Little 
Butterfly looking down 
from above (or up from 
beneath)” and ‘‘indulg- 
ing his enigmatic smile.”’ 
It is not forgotten that 
“to an officious Ameri- 
can who once thought 
to scrape acquaintance 
through the accident of 
their both having been 
born in the same town, 
Whistler curtly ‘refused 
to be born in Lowell.’” 
If Jimmie preferred to 
be born either in Balti- 
more or St. Petersburg, 
in spite of the record 
of his baptism in the 
registry of St. Anne’s 
Church in Lowell, there 
are those who are will- 
ing to release him from 
the honor of being a 
son of Massachusetts. 
Judge Samuel P. Had- 








ist, starts his inventory 

in the same number of Les Aris. Of Ypres, nothing remains but 
a few fragments of the Cathedral choir-stalls, which were hurried 
to Paris and remain as isolated souvenirs of the awful wreck. 
Passing to Dixmude, which suffered almost as much, he writes: 


“The parish church of St. Nicholas, which possest one of the 
most elaborate examples of decorated Gothic, the celebrated 
rood-loft, is now, according to the testimony of the Germans 
themselves, a mere heap of rubbish. Somewhere, in a little- 
known work, this masterpiece is wrongly attributed to Taille- 
bert, but Mr. James Weale has published documents which prove 
that it is the work of Jean Bertet, a stone-mason, of Dixmude, 
and that it was executed between 1536 and 1543, while Taillebert 
flourished toward the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. However, he did have a hand in it, 
for he replaced in the niches the original statuettes which were 
destroyed by the iconoclasts in 1566. Without doubt it is this 
circumstance, joined to the fame of Taillebert, which relegated 
to oblivion the name of the real sculptor of the rood-loft.” 

With the loss of the Dixmude church goes also the master- 
piece in painting by Jordaens, ‘“‘The Adoration of the Magi,” and 
this destruction is another irreparable artistic calamity. The 
fate of a large Van Dyck, “Christ on the Cross,” which hung 
in the Church of Notre Dame at Termonde, is still in doubt. 
While the little town of Lierre, near Antwerp, is nearly ruined, 
the historical church of St Gommaire is fortunately still intact. 


ley is likely one of 
these, for he opposes the new name in this manner: 


‘“‘T sincerely hope that the city council will not consider Mr. 
Whistler in connection with a name for the new parkway, for 
the principal reason that Whistler repudiated the place of his 
birth and claimed Russia as his country. He was accustomed 
to speak disrespectfully of America and American institutions, 
and he always maintained that his birthplace was not America 
but Russia. This was untrue—in the vernacular, it wasalie. He 
may have been a man of genius, but he was not a great painter. 
His etchings are his best work, but Hornby of to-day is not his 
inferior in such artistry, in my opinion. There is much doubt as 
to whether the future will hold Mr. Whistler to have been a great 
artist. In England his fame is not regarded highly. He was a 
strange, grotesque person, a great egotist, always in a quarrel 
with somebody. An idea of the man’s disposition may be gained 
by the knowledge that he once published a work on ‘The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies,’ which suggests something else of the 
present time—‘The Savage Art of Making Enemies,’ in the Ger- 
man tongue. But I do not wish you to ignore him exclusively on 
account of his peculiarities and his selfishness, but rather I ask 
that you consider the claims of James B. Francis to recognition.” 


The man who disputes honor with Whistler was an eminent 
engineer. “No fantastic Little Butterfly,” says Mr. Cornish, 
“but a good-tempered busy bee was this young Welshman whom 
the elder Whistler trained in the meritorious art of laying good 
stonework.” 
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OPPOSITE GERMAN VIEWS OF ATROCITIES 


GAIN the German pastors are declared taking a hand 

in the propagation of the doctrine of ‘‘frightfulness.”’ 

This time the allegation is based upon a pamphlet 

by the Rev. Theodore Kafton, General Superintendent of the 
Prussian Protestant Church. The New York Times, at least, 
gives credence to the verity of this pastor’s participation, for, 
tho not declaring that the pamphlet in question has come 
under their eyes, yet words from it such as these are quoted, 
showing how the pastor defines the attitude of Christians toward 
“the present military situation.”” ‘‘That the English people 
have thus to feel the war in their own persons is a historical 
necessity,’’ he says. ‘‘May hundreds more Zeppelins devastate 
England!’’ In comment upon his words the press organ of 
his Church is quoted as saying they are ‘‘the interpretation of 


” 


our inmost thoughts.’’ Th> Berlin organ of the Prussian Roman 
Catholies is also quoted as asserting that there is ‘‘nothing in 
this legit "mate and justified means of attack that Christianity 


” 


ean conde". The Times goes on: 

“These clergy a: instead of defending the Zeppelin murders, 
would do better to pray ti:at their rulers may be led to end this 
barbarous kind of warfare. That duty not only their own holy 
calling imposes on them, but their leve and pric: in the good 
name of the Fatherland. The slaughter by Zeppelins of women 
and children and other civilians is terribly injurious to the German 
cause. 

“It is not possible to believe that German clergymen, what- 
ever they may say for publication, really believe that the killing 
of innocent non-combatants is defensible. Nor is it possible 
to believe that they speak for the large body of public opinion 
in Germany. A better and truer light cn the real views enter- 
tained by Germans of these atrocities is furnished in the protest 
forwarded to the German Foreign Office by the Faculty of the 
German High School at Aleppo, in Turkey. The signers of this 
protest ask how Germany can escape responsibility for the 
atrocities committed in Armenia by her Turkish allies, and they 
express regret that condor tion of these crimes by German 
military officials has plac«: a ‘terrible stain on Germany’s 
honor’ which will always remain ‘amcng the generations to 
come.’ 

“There is hardly, room to doubt which of these two sets of 
views really represents enlightened <pinion in Germany.” 

The statement of the protest referred to above is printed 
by The Times from a copy that fell into the hands of the Eritish 
Government. It was 
written by Dr. Edward Graetner, one of the signers, from 
Basel, Switzerland, on July 7, to a distinguished German theo- 
logian in a neutral country. The protest reads: 


said to have been found in a le:ter 


**AtEPPo, October 8, 1915. 

**We humbly beg to report the following to the Foreign Office: 

**We feel it our duty to call the attention of the Foreign Office 
to the fact that our school-work, the formation of a basis of 
civilization and the instilling of respect in the natives, will be 
henceforward impossible if the German Government is not in a 
position to put an end to the brutalities inflicted here on the 
exiled wives and children of murdered Armenians. 

**In face of the horrible scenes which take place daily near our 
school-buildings before our very eyes, our school-work has sunk 
to a level which is an insult to all human sentiments. How 
ean we masters possibly read the stories of ‘Snowwhite and the 
Seven Dwarfs,’ with our Armenian children; how can we bring 
ourselves to decline and conjugate, when in the courtyards 
opposite and next to our school-buildings death is reaping a 
harvest among the starving compatriots of our pupils? 

“Girls, boys, and women, all practically naked, lie on the 
ground breathing their last sighs amid the dying and among 
the coffins put out ready for them. 





“Forty to fifty people, reduced to skeletons, are all that is 
left of the 2,000 to 3,000 healthy peasant women driven down 
here from Upper Armenia. The good-looking ones are decimated 
by the vice of their jailers, while the ugly ones are victimized 
by beatings, hunger, and thirst. Even those lying at the 
water’s edge are not allowed to drink. Europeans are pro- 
hibited from distributing bread among them. More than a 
hundred corpses are taken out daily from Aleppo. 

“All this is taking place before the eyes of highly placed 
Turkish officials. Forty to fifty people reduced to skeletons 
are lying heaped up in a yard near our school. They are prac- 
tically insane, and have forgotten how to eat. If one offers 
them bread they push it indifferently aside. They utter low 
groans and await death. 

“*Ta-d-lim el alman (the cult of the Germans) is responsible 
for this, the natives declare. 

“It will always remain a terrible stain on Germany’s honor 
among the generations to come. 

““The more educated inhabitants of Aleppo maintain that the 
Germans do not really approve of these outrages. Perhaps the 
German people, too, are ignorant of these events. How would 
it be possible otherwise for the usually truth-loving German 
press to report the humane treatment of Armenians accused 
of high treason? But it may be that the German Government’s 
hands are tied by reason of certain contracts. _No—when it is a 
question of thousands of helpless women and children who are 
being driven to certain death by starvation, the words ‘opportun’ 
and ‘ Kompetenzvertdge’ can no longer have any meaning. Every 
eultured human being is competent to intervene, and it is, in 
fact, his sacred duty to do so. Our esteem among the genera- 
tions to come is at stake. The more refined Turks and Arabs 
shake their heads sorrowfully when they see brutal soldiers 
bringing convoys through the town of women far advanced in 
pregnancy, whom they beat with cudgels, these poor wretches 
being hardly able to drag themselves along. 

“There are, moreover, dreadful hecatombs of human beings, 
as shown in the enclosed decree of Djemal Pasha. 

“This is a proof that in certain places the light is feared, 
but people have not yet the will to put an end to these scenes, 
which are degrading to mankind. 

‘“‘We know that the Foreign Office has already received de- 
scriptions of the local condition of affairs from other sources. 
Since, however, the procedure of deportation has in no way been 
ameliorated, we feel it more than ever our duty to submit this 
report for your perusal. 

*“Above all, we realize to the full the danger with which 
German prestige is here threatened. 

“Director HuBER, 
“Dr. NIEPAGE, 
“Dr. GRAETNER, 
“M. Sprecer.” 

Dr. Graetner’s letter fills out the information contained 
above; for, he says, ‘‘this time the question was not one. of 
the traditional massacres, but nothing more nor less than the 
complete extermination of the Armenians in Turkey.”’ Further: 

“This fact Talaat Bey’s Turkish officials cynically admitted 
with some embarrassment to the German Consul. The Gov- 
ernment first made out that they only wanted to clear the war- 
zone and to assign new dwellings to the emigrants. 

“They begin by enticing the most warlike of the mountain- 
eers out of their rocky fastnesses. This they did with the help 
of the securities of the Turkish Empire, of the heads of their own 
ehurches, of the American missionaries, and of one German 
Consul. Thereupon, began expulsions from everywhere, even 
from districts to which the war will never be carried. How 
these were effected is shown from the fact that out of the 18,000 
people driven out of Charput and Sivas only 350 reached Aleppo, 
and only eleven out of the 1,900 from Erzerum. Once at Aleppo, 
the poorest of these were by no means at the end of their troubles. 
Those who did not die here (the cemeteries are full) were driven 
by night to the Syrian steppes, toward the Zor on the Euphrates. 
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Here a very small percentage drag out their existence, threatened 
by starvation. 

“T state this as an eye-witness. I was there in October 
of last year and saw with my own eyes several Armenian corpses 
floating in the Euphrates or lying about the steppes. 

“*The Germans, with a number of laudable exceptions, witness 
these things quite unperturbed, holding out the following excuse: 

““*We just noed the Turks, you see!’ 

**T know for a fact, moreover, that an employee of the German 
Cotton Association and one on the Bagdad Railway were 
forbidden to help the Armenians. German officers have also 
raised a complaint against their Consul for his sympathy with 
the Armenians, and a German teacher, altho most capable, 
was not appointed to a school of the Tureo-German Association 
on account of his having an Armenian wife. They are afraid 
that the Turks might take offense at this. The Turks are less 
considerate. 

***The question is one of a Turkish internal affair; we must not 
mix ourselves up in it!’ This is what one constantly hears 
people say. Once it was a question, however, of persuading the 
Armenians to yield, they did mix themselves up in it! 

“The Armenians of Urfa, seeing the fate which had befallen 
their compatriots from other districts, refused to leave their city 
and offered resistance. Thereupon, no less a person than Count 
yon Wolfskehl ordered the town to be bombarded, and after 
the surrender of 1,000 Armenian men he had not the power 
to prevent their being massacred.” 





A STUDY IN RURAL RELIGION 


URAL RELIGION, or the absence of it, is startlingly 
shown up, thinks The Living Church (Milwaukee), by 

a survey recently conducted in Madison County, 

New York. This county is in the center of New York State, 
with Oneida as its largest town. The population, for the most 
part, is distributed through small towns and villages, with the 
rural sections maintaining a good standing of prosperity. ‘‘It 
is a.typical New York county, with a sturdy native population, 
with many well-to-do farmers of American stock, a compara- 
tively small foreign element, and these mostly in the manufactur- 
ing plants of the larger towns and in some of the farm-lands of 
The county’s population is 43,000, 


the remoter rural parts.’ 
and of this number 4,600 are claimed by the Catholic Church. 
Over 38,400, then, are Protestants or non-Catholics, few of 
whom are members of the Episcopal Church, whose journal is 
here considering the situation. In its seven parishes and 
missions there are 802 communicants among its total of 1,400 
legitimately belonging to it. Some curious facts are reported 
of the people of this section: 


“Of the other 37,000, about 9,000 reported that they had no 
religious preferences whatever and were absolutely unattached 
to any Church and uninterested in any religious organization. 
That is, 21 per cent. of the population of a county in the very 
center of the Empire State are practical pagans. The figures 
in reality are even larger, for of those who gave religious pref- 
erences many have a connection merely nominal. 

“The census was undertaken by Protestant organizations, 
and there are no complete statistics of baptism, ete.; but a 
similar canvass (more complete from this point of view), made 
by our own Church people in several townships of another 
county of the State, showed that in 225 families visited there 
were 330 persons under sixteen years of age, of whom 203 cer- 
tainly, and 225 probably, were unbaptized. This does not 
include unbaptized adults. 

‘‘There is one valley in Madison County, seven miles long 
by one to two and a half wide, inhabited by a prosperous popu- 
lation, who for twenty years did not number a single attached 
Christian believer. Not far from the village of Hamilton (the 
seat of Colgate University) there were found people living with- 
out regard to the marriage relation and so ignorant of the Chris- 
tian religion that after a funeral recently one man, in all serious- 
ness and in no spirit of bravado, asked the preacher ‘who this 
Christ was’ of whom he had been speaking. In one of the 
schools a class was asked last April why Easter was kept, and 
the only answer forthcoming was that it was Grant’s birthday. 
The children all showed in their faces a blank ignorance. 

**The other side of the situation is the encouraging fact that 
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wherever an effort has been made to bring the rural districts 
into touch with Church life there have been a ready response 
and results encouraging beyond all hope.” 


Some instances that support this belief are given, notably 
the work of the Rev. J. A. Springsted, general missionary in 
Chenango County. Mr. Springsted is said to have been so 
imprest with the need of the rural districts that he studied for 
orders with the purpose of devoting his energies to it. We read: 


“Mr. Springsted’s work (made possible through generous 
legacies left to the Van Wagonen fund) is general county work. 
What is needed, apparently, is more pastoral service in the im- 
mediate vicinity, by the local clergy. Madison county furnishes 
the first ‘astance of a serious effort in this direction in a splen- 
did work begun three years ago under the direction of the 
pastor of the Presbyterian congregation at Cazenovia. A 
pamphlet recently issued by the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, entitled ‘The Village Church and the Open Country,’ 
describes this work and is well worth reading for suggestions as 
to country religious service. It emphasizes what is the crying 
need of all such work—persistent pastoral calling. Dr. Parsons, 
the pastor of the Cazenovia church, has preaching stations at 
various places three and four miles from the village. He has 
organized Sunday-schools and congregations, with men on the 
committees to do all detail work, from opening the place of 
worship to providing an organ. There have been social gather- 
ings, secular lectures, addresses by representatives of the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Cornell, and a certain amount of informal work on 
social-service lines; but in the main the work is pastoral. As 
the people have learned that some one ‘cares for their souls,’ 
they have responded.” 





NEEDS OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS 


ATHOLIC PRIESTS and Protestant pastors have alike 
left their parishes and are fighting side by side to bring 
victory to France. Within the war-zone the hand of 

destruction has fallen as heavily on Protestant Church property 
as on Catholic. So that the Protestant Churches, none too strong 
even in normal times, are reduced by the war to a degree of 
weakness, which, as The United Presbyterian (Pittsburg) remarks, 
“they may not have known since the days when they were 
harried by persecution. They need at once thousands of dollars 
to meet meager salaries and to provide humble places of worship 
in the room of those destroyed.’ So the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has been collecting funds for 
these people, and is said to be sending about $5,000 each week 
for their relief. ‘“‘The Protestant Church of France, with its 
old Huguenot parentage,’’ says Secretary Charles S. MacFar- 
land, of the Federal Council, ‘‘is of tremendous strategic im- 
portance at any time, but at this moment to let its strength wane 
Re- 
formées Evangeliques de France has sent to the Council some 


would be a calamity.’”’ The Union Nationale des Eglises 





interesting information which indicates to The Episcopal Recorder 
(Ref. Epis.) that ‘‘the old Huguenot spirit is still alive in France. 
As this Philadelphia weekly quotes the report: 


” 


“Of the 413 pastors of the Union Nationale, 157 have been 
called to military service during the year. The result is that 
many of the parishes have no pastors and many of the pastors 
are serving a large number of parishes. The same is true of 
the leading church-members, a large proportion of whom have 
been called to military service. All available superannuated 
pastors, evangelists, and theological students have been drafted 
to fill the pastoral vacancies. In other cases, laymen have 
undertaken to act as pastors. Some of the ministers are minister- 
ing to parishes a long distance apart, traveling from one to the 
other on bicycles and motor-cycles. The editors of religious 
papers, theological professors, and men of similar positions 
have also come in to fill these vacancies. In addition to their 
own work, some of the French pastors are regularly visiting 
camps of German prisoners. The wives of the pastors have 
given themselves to the work of pastoral visitation, the care 
of the sick and the old people. When no minister can be present 
they sometimes read their husbands’ sermons to the people.” 
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Leveson-Gower, Lord Granville (First 
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Encompassing one of the most interest- 
ing and dramatic periods of modern history, 
this correspondence, which centers round 
the personality of Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower, throws penetrating light on the 
social and political worlds of the third 
and fourth Georges in England, and upon 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era in 
France. 
aristocratic houses of England, Lord 
Granville entered early upon a brilliant 
social and diplomatic career. In January, 
1791, an ominous date, we find the young 
nobleman in Paris, entertained by his half- 
brother, Lord Gower, who had been ap- 


pointed Ambassador to Louis XVI. in | 


May of the previous year. The first 
rumblings of the Revolution had begun, 
as the introduction notes, ‘“‘but society 
was still dancing and amusing itself in 
spite of the rising discontent.”” Lord 
Granville had finished his studies at 
Oxford, and his visit to Paris marked the 
first stage of the ‘“‘grand tour” which in 
those days formed part of a young noble- 
man’s education. Thence the young lord’s 
itinerary included The Hague, Amsterdam, 
and Cologne to Frankfort, where he was 
present at the coronation of Francis II.; 
thence to Mayence and Coblenz, where 
Lord Granville found many of the friends 
he had made in Paris. The tour proceeded 
to Gotha, Dresden, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg, where the young nobleman was 
received by the Empress Catherine II. 
His course then lay through Moscow, 
Warsaw, Krakow, Vienna, and Prague, and 
thence homeward to England. Future tousr 
included Italy, which was then a favorite 
resort for titled Englishmen of wealth. 

At Naples, the center of a very gay 
society including many English, Lord 
Granville met the lady who exercised a 
great influence upon his life and career, 
and whose letters form the principal part 
of this correspondence. Henrietta Frances, 
Viscountess Duncannon and Countess of 
Bessborough, was a daughter of John, firs‘ 
Earl Spencer. and the younger siste: of 
the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire. Born in 1761, she belongs to the 
brilliant group of women of the eighteenth 
eentury who, in England and France, have 
left the stamp of their charming personal- 
ity upon the literature. of their period. 
She was thirty-two, twelve years older 
than Lord Granville when they first met, 
and became the mother of four children. 
She is described as ‘‘of a generous, affec- 
tionate, and emotional nature,” her love 
for her sister, her children, and her friends 
being mentioned as her leading trait. She 
seems to have lived constantly in the midst 
of social amusements, ‘‘surrounded by 


some of the wittiest and cleverest men of 


| notes. 


the day” as the editor of the memoirs 
The fragrance of a rare personality, 
rich in intellectual endowment and im- 
pregnated with womanly charm, is exhaled 
from these dusty writings now rescued 
from oblivion. ‘‘It is remarkable,” writes 
the editor of the manuscripts, ‘“‘how varied 


| were the books she read, and how she 


| . 
| were indeed remarkable. 


Born in 1773 of one of the most | 





| time). 








| some _ book, 


found time for the voluminous and enter- 
taining letters she wrote.”” Her learning 
and literary and linguistic attainments 
In her letters 
she often copies out long extracts from 
or gives quotations from 
memory, generally in Italian, as well as 
the news and gossip of the day. French 
seems to have been almost as familiar to 
her as her mother tongue, and she branches 
off into that language naturally in her 
descriptions. 

Most of the famous personages of France 
and England of that period appear and 
reappear in Lady Bessborough’s letters. 
The dominating figure of the time naturally 
receives due attention. Lord Granville’s 
fair correspondent saw Napoleon at close 
range, and her estimate is singularly 
interesting. The following letter is dated 
January, 1803: 


“Mr. Sturges and M. de Chauvelin came 
for us by half after ten to-day to take us 
to the Louvre to see the Parade. We got 
an excellent window, and the coup d’eil 
was magnificent and beautiful beyond meas- 
ure, and what adds to the interest is know- 
ing, that most of the men, like those in the 
bataillon of the incomparables, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in some celebrated 
action, and that none can be admitted that 
have not served six campaigns and receiv’d 


“a wound. Buonaparte rides and looks well 


on horseback. I could not, of course, re- 
mark his countenance much in that short 
time and from the distance of a window, 
but he seemed to me like his bust, and not 
unlike Sir F. Burdett. He rides on a fine 
old white horse of the late King’s! (What 
is the line in Richard II. when he asks the 
groom if Roan Barbary look’d grandly 
under Bolingbroke? it haunted me all the 
One of the prettiest parts of the 
show were the Arabian horses led by mame- 
lukes, one of them caparisoned entirely in 
gold, and eight or ten fine cushions with 
arms or them. al! n*.ents from the dey of 
Algiers. ‘here can be no moment so 
favorable to see B. asin the parade. When 
you view that whole immense place of the 
Carrousel crowde4 with his troops after so 
many victories, himself surrounded with 
all the pomp and splendor of royalty, and 
half the nations of the world seeming to do 
homage to him, and reflect what he was a 
few years past, what the mere force of 
genius, valor, and successful ambition have 
rais’d him to, it is impossible not to look 
with some astonishment at a man who 
unites so many great and so many little 
qualities; but his glory fades the moment 
he passes his own troops. I ean not tell 
you how much I was struck with the dead, 
morne silence with which he was receiv’d 
by the populace, not one acclamation, but 
an evident appearance of discontent. ”’ 


Personages destined to be among the 
most famous in history figure freely in the 
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| FOR INVALID 
{ AND CHILOR® | 


Breaking the 
monotony of the 


milk diet 


How to get variety 
of the right kind is one 
of the most perplexing 
problems confronting 
those who care for the - 
sick, the convalescent, 
and the young. Let 
them but give Franco- 
American Broths (four 
different kinds—all 
ready to serve!) and a 
large part of their task 
is easily solved. 


Franco- 


American 


Broths 


(Sterilized 
or Invalids 


and (hildven 


Only the finest of selected 
lean meat, cut from the most 
nutritious portions, goes into 
these broths. They are scien- 
tifically made to retain the 
maximum of strength and 
flavor. ‘They are absolutely 
uniform. They are free of 
grease. The seasoning is very 
slight. Scrupulous cleanli- 
ness marks every step of their 
making. No home-made 
brothcan combine allthese ad- 
vantages. Physicians recom- 
mend the Franco- American 
Broths. Their quality, con- 
venience and variety appeal 
equally to mother and nurse. 


Beef Chicken Mutton Clam 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Fifteen cents the.can 
Franco-American Broths are on sale at 
the better class of grocery stores. If the 
grocer happens to be without a supply, 
we will send (prepaid anywhere east of 
Mississippi River) a case containing two 
dozen cans, all one kind or assorted, on re- 
ceipt of check or money order for $3.60. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD Co. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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Makers of Franco-American Soups 


ver to the physician 
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letters. Sinister characters of the French 
Revolution are seen as fleeting figures in the 
correspondence and are shown not in- 
frequently in new and striking lights. 
Here is a letter which Lord Granville, 
then resident in Paris, wrote to Lady 
Bessborough, under date of November, 
1796: 


“‘We still continue to live in retirement; 
I have made but few acquaintances. The 
diplomatic corps are very dull, and_ the 
natives are afraid of being suspected by 
the Government if they associate with us. 
Some, indeed, of the ladies, have not shown 
that reserve. There is a little woman who 
was formerly considered as mauvaise 
compagnie, and whose attachments were 
not sanctioned by the rites of marriage, 
but who is now become the wife of a famous 
actor, called Talma, and at her house I have 
met some of the members of the Council; 
but her friends are chiefly Jacobinical, 
Louvet and Lodviska among the number. 
La Citoyenne Talma is the cleverest little 
woman I ever saw. Her beauty, if she 
ever had any, is entirely gone off. She 
knows innumerable anecdotes, having lived 
very intimately with the leaders of the 
Gironde party. I was amused with her 
account of Barrére, whom she mentioned 
as always going au secours des plus forts. 
I hope soon to become acquainted with 
Madame Tallien. She is certainly very 
handsome, and has some influence in the 
Government in consequence of Barras being 
in love with her; but he is not the only 
favored lover. Her humanity is so general 
that she now is unwilling that any man 
should pine away in an hopeless passion for 
her, as she was anxious to save those per- 
‘sons who, under Robespierre’s reign, were 
destined for the guillotine. I was surprized 
to find that she has a thorough abhorrence 
of Tallien. Her first acquaintance with 
him was at Bordeaux, where, when he was 
sent as Proconsul by Robespierre, she in- 
terceded for some imprisoned friend. He 
was much struck with her manners and her 
beauty, and she heroically resolved to sac- 
rifice herself to his wishes in order to spare 
the blood of many who were likely to be the 
victims of the then established tyranny; 
and it is said that over a thousand persons 
are indebted to her for the Preservation 
of their lives.” 


Not the least attractive feature of these 
singularly interesting volumes is the series 
of beautiful portraits by Romney, Gains- 
borough, and other celebrated painters of 
the time. 


RUSSIA’S THOUSAND YEARS 


Howe, Sonia E. A Thousand Years of Russian 
History. With frontispiece in colors, 12 photogravure 
plates, numerous other illustrations and 8 maps. 
Octavo, pp. xvi-432. Philadelphia: my B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 ce 


Altho the wife of an English clergyman, 
and long a resident in England, the author 
of this interesting compendium of ten 
eenturies of Russian history is a Russian 
by birth. Her book may be regarded as 
an expression of the new friendship for 
Russia which has taken firm root in 
England during the course of the war. The 
volume is dedicated to the Russia Society, 
of which Mrs. Howe is an active member 
and whose objects are, as stated in an 
official pamphlet, ‘‘To promote and main- 
tain permanent and sympathetic under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
British and Russian empires and to 
stimulate mutual study and appreciation 
of traits, languages, arts, literature, habits, 
and customs.” It was in furtherance of 
this interesting design, which had the 
cooperation of many persons of social 
prominence in England, that the author 
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WHEN THE CHINESE 

potters of the Ch’ien-Lung 

reign evolved the lovely 

“tea-dust” glaze, the Em- 
peror enacted a law reserving it for 
his private possession. 


Today it is the proud accomplish- 
ment of makers of beautiful objects, 
to have their productions accessible 
to the people. Berkey (2 Gay furni- 
ture is a notable example. 


The modest home may be plenished with 
furniture inlaid with the shop-mark of Ber- 
key ©& Gay—the symbol of perfection in 
design, materials, cabinet-work and finish. 


Among the achievements of Berkey (& Gay 
is the creation of “‘Knoleworth” Furniture 
in the Newby finish. Ask your dealer 
about the superb “Knoleworth” Furni- 

ture “for your children’s heirlooms.’ 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
176 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Exhibition 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York 
and Grand Rapids, granted only by letter 
of introduction or in company of dealer. 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
29 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. a ae Sec 


THE ORIGINAL- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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. You’ve g ot Afi catment wit 
to get more light” 


“You say your labor costs are cutting too deeply into your profits. 
You’ve got to make your men more efficient. Well, the greatest 
fact in Efficiency is Light. Nothing inspires a workman more than 
Sood light. It makes for alertness, cheerfulness and contentment. 
Moreover, it greatly reduces the percentage of defective work. 


“Statistics show that 25% of the half million avoidable acci- 
dents occurring in industrial plants each year are caused by 
bad lighting conditions.’’ 

“But I can’t afford to build anew plant.’’ ‘‘—You don’t need to. 
You can increase daylight by giving a tile-like white finish to your 
ceilings and walls—a finish that will reflect light, instead of absorb- 
ing it. At the same time, you can make your plant far more 
sanitary.”’ 


Add 19% to 36% more daylight 


This is what the best efficiency engineers are advising manufacturers 
every day. That is one reason why over 3,000 of the biggest fac- 
tories in the United States are already using “‘ Barreled Sunlight ”— 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White. Rice’s increases daylight 19% to 36%. 
It is the only oil paint giving a glossy tile-like white finish, at no 
more expense than lead and oil paint. It is as clean as it is bright— 
can be washed Ike a piece of white china! “‘Barreled Sunlight” is 
the original Mill White. There is no substitute. ‘“‘Barreled Sun- 
light’”’ is made also as a flat wall 
paint for office and hotel use. 
On Concrete Surfaces— Rice’s 
Granolith makes the best possible 
primer for “‘ Barreled Sunlight,” 
retarding the progress of mois- 
ture in the wall— RICE’S 
GRANOLITH. 


Write for our Booklet ‘‘More 
Light’’ and Sample Board. 
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put forward her book. The statement 
made in the preface as to widely prevalent 
ignorance in England concerning things 
Russian probably -applies to this country 
as well. It is the author’s conviction 
that if the outside world could arrive at 
something like an intimate understanding 
of Russia’s history in its bearing upon 
civic and national life in the present, 
it would tend to allay much of the prejudice 
against her country which still exists in 
the outside world. Her book, therefore, 
while containing a fairly complete sum- 
mary of the great events and personages of 
Russian history, lays special stress upon 
those portions of the story which have 
actual, present meaning. In this respect, 
as in others as vital, Mrs. Howe’s volume 
deserves special mention. 

Her aim, as stated, has been to give 
*‘veneral impressions of the various stages 
passed through by Russia in the course 
of her evolution, and to give sketches of 
the lives of those of her rulers who have 
stamped their era with the mark of their 
personality.”’ In addition, she has given 
eoncise monographs on those countries 
which by annexation or conquest have 
become an integral part of the Empire. 
The violent political changes which are a 
salient feature of Russian history, and are 
so puzzling to the general reader, are 
well elucidated by the use of maps 
adapted to suit the text. They illustrate 
the gradual shifting of power from Kief 
to Vladimir, from Vlacimir to Moscow, 
and from Moscow to Petrograd. They 
also make clear the story of Russia’s 
territorial expansion in Europe. The il- 
lustrations, of high ariistic value, give a 
more striking impression than could any 
text of the strong Byzantire bias of the 
Russian national genius. The result of a 
special gravure process, they have been 
selected by the author from the archeo- 
logical treasures of Russian libraries and 
serve to give a graphic impression of the 
empire’s historic and largely forgotten past. 


MRS. O’SHAUGHNESSY IN MEXICO 

O’Shaughnessy, FEdith (Mrs. Nelson). A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico. Illustrated. Pp. 355. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1916. $2. 
Postaze, 14 cents. 

In spite of the stormy scenes and anxious 
days spent by Nelson O’Shaughnessy and 
his wife in Mexico City, between October 8, 
1913, and April 23, 1914, one can not help 
envying a woman the privilege of seeing 
history in the making at such a critical 
period. Nor could such a book be printed 
more opportunely than at this dramatic 
moment when we have been startled by 
the call to arms and the possibility of a 
war which, according to the author, might 
have been avoided by a different policy 
in ‘‘ Watchington,’”’ when Huerta asked for 
recognition. 

The letters are so comprehensive and 
so largely instructive that we can hardly 
pelieve that they were daily epistles to an 
absent mother without thought of subse- 
qrent publication, but every word is 
interesting, picturesquely graphic, and fair, 
giving a sympathetic account of the 
Mexican limitations in character and 
eustoms and betraying clearly the com- 
mercial jealousy and rivalry that have 
fomented the trouble. ‘‘The whole situ- 
ation could be summed up in one word, 
‘oil,’ for Mexico has much that the world 
covets.” 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is frank and fear- 
less in her estimates of men. Huerta she 
ealls a man of foree and ability; Carranza 






















as lacking these qualities, but possessing 
the convincing note by his venerable 
aspect and long white beard; and Villa 
as the exponent of every evil and vicious 
trait. The daily routine of the chargé’s 
life and his nerve-racking problems make 
fascinating reading, and we are inclined, 
with the author, to deplore Mr. Lind’s 
advocacy of raising the embargo on arms 
and ammunition as ‘“‘the most disastrous 
chapter of Mexican life.” We feel the 
*‘magnetic charm”’ of Mexico, but she in- 
sists that it would take the United States 
more than one hundred years to make it 
{nto a civilized country. 

It is easy to imagine the uncertainty 
of the life portrayed in these letters—the 
misunderstandings and heartaches caused 
by the successive ‘‘letters and notes” to a 
people whom our ways do not fit. ‘‘It’s 
like dressing sonny up in father’s clothes.” 

At last came the recall—the O’Shaugh- 
nessys were obliged to leave Mexico City, 
and, in Huerta’s private train, they found 
their way to Vera Cruz and lived through 
the stirring first days of the occupation 
there, experiencing courtesy and kindness 
from such men as Admiral Fletcher and 
General Funston. The author implies in 
the closing letters that it might have 
been different ‘‘if’’—well, history will show 
where mistakes were made, but no one 
will make a mistake in reading every word 
of this book carefully and thoughtfully. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

Bishop, Farnham. Our First War in Mexico. 
Pp. 218. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
net. Postage, 10 cents. 

“T have tried to give a fair account of 
the causes and events of our first war in 
Mexico,”’ says the author of this book, 
closing his preface; and he adds as a final 
prayer, words that every patriot may echo 
—‘God grant there may never be a sec- 
ond!’”’ A small affair that one Mexican 
War seems in our perspective of to-day; 
it was small, indeed, compared with what 
the world sees now. ‘Most of its histor- 
ies,’ according to Mr. Bishop, ‘‘can be di- 
vided into two classes. First come those 
written immediately after the conclusion of 
peace. The authors of these painted every- 
thing red, white, and blue, and chanted 
songs of glory. Then came the histories 
written under what may be ealled Abolition 
influence. The authors of these painted 
everything coal black and passed by on the 
other side.”” Mr. Bishop appears to have 
sought a middle course between these ex- 
tremes— to have summarized the facts 
rather than to have glorified the heroes. 

La Rue, Daniel et Making the Most of 
the Children. Pp. 135. New York: The Educa- 
tional Book Company. 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 

Here is an educational book for the home, 
into which come children to be developed. 
‘‘Our first question,”’ says Professor La Rue, 
‘should not be, How can I make my child 
into this or that? but, What has nature 
already made him? and How ean I find this 
out?” In which statement the author 
proves himself much wiser than are many 
parents. ‘‘Our children are not vest- 
pocket editions of ourselves,”’ he also de- 
elares; and upon this fact of difference he 
builds his theory of properly making the 
best of them by finding and developing 
their bent of mind. Dr. La Rue heads the 
Department of Psychology and Pedagogy in 
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Erected in winter 
43 months 


This reinforced concrete building was 
erected in winter—4% months. The 
precautions necessary for successful winter 
construction did not prevent quick work. 
The building was finished on schedule 
time, and the owners gained three val- 
uable months of business. 


Reinforced concrete is fireproof and 
permanent. Its first cost is low; insurance 
rates the lowest; and maintenance costs are 
less than any other building you can erect. 


Information for business men 


Send the coupon below for our book on in- 
dustrial buildings for executives. It illustrates 
reinforced concrete buildings in many different 
industries, shows costs, time to erect, etc. Also 
talk with your architect about reinforced con- 
crete for your building. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 
30 Broad Street, New York Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 





"CEMENT 


vother- makes are sneasured | 
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| the Pennsylvania State Normal School. He Tue ATLAS PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
writes with excellent purpose to make par- Send to name and address below book on Industrial Buildings, including Lofts, Warehouses, Factories, 
entage more helpful for childhood, and of Cold Storaze Plants, Stables, Business Garages. I expect to build a 

more assistance to the school in its efforts Nature of Business.... 
to educate the child. ; 
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Quality Wire—a 
Part of Railway 
Equipment 


night thousands of human 
lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of railway equipment 
are safeguarded by the signal 
systems of the railroads. 

Without safety signals, 
trains could not be operated on 
time orat a high rate of speed. 

Leading railroads of the 
United States are using thou- 
sands of miles of 


ECCO 


Insulated Wire 


In all kinds of weather, 
under the most exacting con- 
ditions, ECCO Wire carries 
the current which operates 

* the safety signals. 



































which produces ECCO Signal 
Wire is used in the manu- 
facture of ECCO Wire for 
homes and buildings. Signal 
engineers know which rubber 
covered wire is dependable, 
and house and building own- 

ers can safely trust such ex- 
«pert judgment to guide them 
in the purchase of house wire. 
ECCO’’ is stamped every 

| three feet on the outer braid 
—your protection. Every coil 
is tested and a certificate of 
test furnished upon request. 


| Remind your architect to specify ECCO 

| and insist that it be used by your contrac- 
tor. Booklets giving reasons and informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 


The Electric Cable Company , 


Makers of ECCO Wire for every pur- 
pose where rubber covered wire is used 


, 10 E. 43d St., New York | 
SS ge 
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CURRENT POETRY 





N the early days of the great war 

many indeed were the poems written 
in praise of peace. Some of them, notably 
those by George Russell and those by 
Edith M. Thomas, were of real literary 
importance. But as the months passed 
most of the poets ceased to praise peace 
and began to take sides in the great quarrel. 
We find, however, in The Ploughshare, 
an English journal of pacifist tendencies, 
numbering among its contributors several 
members of the Society of Friends, a 
peace-poem of extraordinary power. Mrs. 
Eden’s ‘‘ Bread and Cireuses”’ won for her 
many friends in this country, but there was 
little in that charming volume to prepare 
her readers for this passionate indictment 
of militarism. 


THE GREAT REBUKE 
By HELEN PARRY EDEN 


“Put up thy sword.”’ So Peter found 
Rebuke upon his weapon's aid, 
The High Priest’s servant of his wound 
Was healed, and the disciple’s blade 
Rebidden to its scabbard. See, 
O World, the lovely evidence— 
True lesson of Gethsemane— 
That Heaven on Earth disdains defense. 
For still the hostile ages pass, 
And force may strive for right, but know, 
You can not cut at Caiaphas 
But the hired servant bears the blow; 
And still the apostle, he who dies 
In thought to stem Christ’s Passion, falls 
Short of his fervor and denies 
His Master in the High Priest’s halls . . . 
Forth leaps the sword upon the same 
Innocent pretexts—little homes, 
Childhood and womanhood wronged, the Name 
Of this rebuking Christ: hence comes 
A votive fury that begins 
All conflicts, and the justest pride 
Is first the stalking-horse of sins 
And then deserted and denied. 
Despots, diplomatists, dark trades 
Set men unceasingly at strife, 
Usurp the war-cries of crusades, 
Divert each God-devoted life; 
Never, O never yet, will war, 
Howe’er so poisonous root and stem, 
Lack the assurance of a star 
Outdazzling His of Bethlehem 
Till Truth and Innocence reprove 
Their ghastly champions with his word— 
Who chid the violence even of love— 
“Put up thy sword.”” ‘Put up thy sword.” 


Many American poets can turn a lyric 
deftly, and embody in it a pleasing image. 
But there are few poets who, like Witter 
Bynner, can do all this, and in addition 
put into their lines genuine feeling, the 
passion of beauty, which is the authentic 
mark of true poetry. The current issue 
of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse is en- 
riched by a group of nine lyries by Mr. 
Bynner, lyrics so noble in idea and so 
exquisite in artistry that the magazine 
has, by printing them, performed a dis- 
tinguished service to the craft of poetry. 
Four of these lyrics we count it a privilege 
to quote. How effectively the poet has 
captured a lovely mood in this song! 


A THRUSH IN THE MOONLIGHT 
By WITTER BYNNER 


In came the moon and covered me with wonder, 
Touched me and was near me, and made me very 
still. 
In came a rush of song, raining as from thunder, 
Pouring importunate on my window-sill. 








I lowered my head, I hid my head, I would not 
see nor hear— 

The bird-song had stricken me, had brought the 
moon too near. 

But when I dared to lift my head, night began 
to fill 

With singing in the darkness. 
thrush grew still. 

And the moon came 
window-sill. 


And then the 


in, and silence, on my 


The two stanzas which follow have so 
immediate an appeal that it would be su- 
perfluous here to comment upon them. But 
has the mocking-bird—beloved of the poets 
—ever known more appropriate praise? 


A MOCKING-BIRD 
By WITTER BYNNER 
An arrow, feathery, alive, 
He darts and sings; 
Then with a sudden skimming dive 
Of striped wings 
He finds a pine and, debonair, 
Makes with his mate 
All birds that ever rested there 
Articulate. 


The whisper of a multitude 
Of happy wings 

Is round him, a returning brood, 
Each time he sings. 

Tho heaven be not for them or him, 
Yet he is wise, 

And daily tiptocs on the rim 
Of paradise. 


The philosophy of love is inexhaustible. 
Here is some of it given most melodious 
expression. 


TO NO ONE IN PARTICULAR 
By WITTER BYNNER 
Locate your love, you lose your love, 
Find her, you look away; 
Now mine I never quite discern, 
But trace her every day. 


She has a thousand presences, 
As surely seen and heard 

As birds that hide behind a leaf 
Or leaves that hide a bird. 


Single your love, you lose your love, 
You cloak her face with clay; 

Now mine I never quite discern— 
And never look away. 


And here is the poet in another mood- 
singing the solemn yet hopeful requiem 
of a child. A poet needs the great and rare 
gift of sincerity to be able to put such 
tenderness into his verses. 


HE BROUGHT US CLOVER-LEAVES 
By WITTER BYNNER 

He picked us clover-leaves and starry grass 

And buttercups and chickweed. One by one, 

Smiling he brought them. We can never pass 

A roadside or a hill under the sun 

Where his wee flowers will not return with him- 

His little weeds and grasses, cups that brim 

With sunbeams, leaves grown tender in the dew. 


Come then, oh, come with us—and each in turn, 
Children and elders, let us thread a few 

Of all the daisies . . . to enfold his urn, 

And fade beside thisday through which he passes, 
Bringing us clover-leaves and starry grasses! 


In ‘‘Who Goes There?” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), by the author of ‘‘Aunt Sarah and 
the War,” we find something of decided 
value—a hitherto unpublished poem by 
Francis Thompson. The poet imagines 
himself, at the time of his mother’s death, 
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$1295 


(F. O. B., CLEVELAND) 


Answering the Question 
Thousands Have Asked 


HE automobile industry is so big, so vital, that rumors run 

rife in it, rumors founded and unfounded. So it is not 

strange that thousands of admirers of the Chandler Six, 
thousands of prospective Chandler owners, have asked “What 
are you going to do in January? Are you going to bring out a 
new model? Are you going to build such-and-such kind of 
motor? Is it true you are going to adopt a new design of body? 
What about the price?” 


And this is our answer. 


In the series of Chandler Sixes which will follow our com- 
pletion of production of the present series, 


we shall continue to build as the heart of this great 
car the same Marvelous Motor which, with some 
minor refinements from time to time, has distin- 
guished the Chandler for four years past, the same 
Chandler-design and Chandler-build motor which 
has become famous for its power and flexibility and 
simplicity and economy. And 

we shall continue the beautiful walnut-panelled 
tonneau-cowl type of bodies—with soft, deep cush- 
ions and lustrous finish— which preceded many 
recent “new models” by many months. And 

the price can not be lower. In all probability it 
will be higher. 


Ask any Chandler dealer or any owner of any Chandler— 
whether type 14 or 15 or 16 or 17—if he would have us build 
some other type of motor. 

Ask yourself what change could make the present Chandler 
more beautiful in body design. 

This is our answer to the thousands who have asked. THE 
CHANDLER YOU MAY BUY THIS WEEK WILL BE JUST 
AS UP-TO-DATE NEXT SPRING AS THE CHANDLERS 
WE SHALL BE BUILDING THEN. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car .. . $1295 Seven-Passenger convertible Sedan - $1895 
Four-Passenger Roadster .... . $1295 Four-Passenger convertible Coupe . . $1895 
Seven-Passenger Limousine .. . . $2595 


(Excellently designed removable Winter Top may be secured, at low cost, for the Touring Car) 
If you do not know your Chandler dealer, write us today for Catalogue 


_CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 810-840 E. 131st St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Game Farming 


and Good Shooting 


When you are out inthe fields and woods with your shotgun 
this fall, or in the marshes waiting for the ducks, bear this fact 
in mind—your sport would be much better if scientific game farming were 
conducted more extensively in this country. 

Game farming is being carried on much more extensively than 
formerly, especially during the past year. Evidence is plentiful to the 
effect that eventually we will pay as much attention to this important 
subject as have the people of Europe for many years. The wonderful 
grouse shooting in Scotland is one example of the results obtained there. 

There are already many places in this country where good shooting 
is to be had in abundance due to scientific game breeding. It is 
quite possible that one or more of these is located within easy reach of 
your home. If you are interested we will gladly advise you regarding 
this if we have the information in our files. If not we will tell you 
how to make good shooting in your locality and put you in touch with 
others who are interested in this. 

May we suggest that you write for our booklet, ‘“Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’. It is well worth reading and sent free on 
request. Please use the coupon below. 


When You Buy Loaded Shotgun Shells 


How much do you know about the powder you shoot in the fields 
or at the traps? “Youshould be thoroughly informed regarding it and 
specify a given powdcr when you buy shells. 

If you will write us we will gladly tell you about the two Hercules 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible and ““E. C.”. These powders 
are of unusually high and uniform quality. They give even patterns, 
high velocity, light recoil. You can always depend upon them. The 
next time you buy loaded shells specify either Infallible or ““E. C.” 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. They may be obtained in all standard 


makes of shells. 
Game Breeding Dept., Room 91 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives: Infallible and “*E.C.”” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange 
Extra Llack Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 
Game Breeding Department, Room 91 
ercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. e. 





Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy cf “Gane Farming for Profit and Pleasure’. J az interested in game 
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unable to endure her new understanding of 
his real nature. It is a strange and tragic 
thought—especially strange in the authow 
of ‘‘The Hound of Heaven.” 






THIS IS MY BELOVED 
By FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Son of the womb of her, 
Loved till doom of her, 
Thought of the brain of her, 
Heart of her side, 
She joyed and grieved in him, 
Hoped, believed in him— 
God grew fain of her, 
And she died 


Died, and horribly 
Saw the mystery, 
Saw the grime of it— 
That hid soul; 
Saw the slime of it, 
Saw it whole. 
O mother, mother, for all the sweet John saith, 
O mother, was not this the Second Death? 


‘““Wagger” is the pseudonym assumed 
by the author of ‘‘Battery Flashes” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), a record of the 
adventures of a gunner in action with 
his battery in France. Most of the book 
is prose, but occasionally the author 
interpolates some verses. Those which we 
quote have a Kiplingesque vigor, and in 
spite of their occasional lack of polish 
they deserve attention. They have what 
many war-poems lack—a sense of actuality. 


LEAD O’ THE GUNS 
By ‘“‘WAGGER”’ 


Sounding alarm, scuffle and scurry, 

Out with the guns—out in a hurry! 

Two leagues away guns are required 

Covering flanks, some one’s retired. 

Orders rapt out, coolly yet tartly, 

Get a move on! harness up smartly! 

Hook in the teams, wait for the shout, 

*“ Advance from the right in column of route."’ 
Bucking and jibbing, rattle and jingle, 
Snorting with fright, team-horse and single. 
Centers"? and “‘ Wheelers’’ join in the fun, 
But a steady old pair in the “lead o’ the gun." 
Plodding old, nodding old, lead o’ the gun. 


Jingle and trot, rumble and grind, 

Guns to the front, wagons behind; 

Slip of a boy—little but true, 

Trained half a year—fighting for you! 
Light as a twig, not twenty-one, 

But fitted to drive in the lead o’ the gun. 


Charge at the dikes, ditches, and banks, 
Stumble and jolt, close up the ranks! 
Bracken and brock—keep on the run— 
Gateway and gorse—lead o’ the gun! 

Dash at them, crash at them, lead o’ the gun! 


“Halt! Action front! Swing round the trail, 
Limber drive on"’ through leaden hail. 

Back with the teams, back to the rear, 

Driver and horse not wanted here. 

Fearless you wheel back from the Hun, 
You've played the man, lead o’ the gun! 

Slim little, trim little, lead o’ the gun. 


Soon a shell bursts, two drivers reel, 

Two saddles bare, ‘‘Center’’ and ‘‘ Wheel,”’ 
Still, tho the shells shatter and scream, 
“Lead” drives on with his six-horse team; 
He falls at last, stern duty done, 

Falls with his pair in the lead o’ the gun, 
Lying there, dying there, lead o’ the gun. 


Some one must go, fighting the Huns, 
Somebody’s darling drive our field-guns, 
Some one must help to fill up the ranks, 
Scant tho his pay, and scanter the thanks, 
Honor costs naught (save by whom won), 
So honor the lads in the lead o’ the gun, 
Slogging in, jogging in, lead o’ the gun. 


















PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE EGGS OF EGLANTINE 


ce GLANTINE the angels named her, 

when they brought her into the 
mortal world.”” So might any enraptured 
bard sing the praises of one who is now 
dead and gone, but who, in her short life, 
brought many pleasures into the dreary 
days (particularly the breakfast-hours) of 
mankind. For the Lady Eglantine, far 
from being a lissom lady of Tennysonian 
or Swinburnian creation, was merely an 
uncommonly capable white-leghorn hen. 
Her chief claim to note is that she came 
from the very finest of proud old families, 
having in her veins the noble blood which 
is inferior only to simple faith. And aec- 
cording to account, her life- work con- 
sisted in laying eggs for breeding purposes. 
In a single year she laid 315 eggs. And 
still people demand fatuously, ‘‘What’s 
in a name?” 

But now that she has passed away, the 
eolumns of the national press brood with 
the sadness of the bereaved public. The 
Savannah Press remarks, mournfully: 


Lady Eglantine is dead. This does not 
mean that one of the nobility has passed 
away or that some titled personage has 
been called to the last reward. For Lady 
Eglantine was a hen. But she was far 
from being an ordinary hen. She’ ac- 
complished something in the chicken 
world that no other chicken had ever been 
able to do. She had a record of 315 eggs 
a year. Now this is an egg every day 
except for about one day a week. We 
imagine Lady Eglantine must have rested 
on Sundays. 

It means a great deal for a hen to lay 
315 eggs from January 1 to December 31. 
A hen with a record like that has a right to 
cackle. Compare the achievement of Lady 
Eglantine, the Maryland prodigy, with the 
egg-laying feats of ordinary hens. We 
guess the plain old biddies that cluck around 
in farmyards run up a record of something 
like 100 or 150 eggs a year and think they 
have done something worth while. We 
know a lot of chicken-fanciers who think 
that the 200-egg-per-year hen is a treasure. 
And she is, too. It pays to keep a hen 
that will drop into her nest 200 eggs a 
year. The vast majority of hens come 
nearer producing about half that number. 

A good way to judge of the ability of 
anything or anybody to produce a share 
of the world’s goods they are expected to 
produce can be gained by comparison. 
Suppose we should develop a man who 
could do about four times the work of an 
average man. We would consider him a 
wonder. If a woman could make as many 
dresses a day as three ordinary women 
made, or a preacher could bring as many 
eonverts to the mourners’ bench in one 
night as the average preacher does in a 
month we would christen him a second 
Billy Sunday. The lawyer who wins all his 
eases is considered a marvel and a chauffeur 
or automobile-racing driver who can get 
more mileage out of his car in a given time 
than the average driver is well paid. 

The world applauds those who do things 
and do them better or more proficiently 
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The Roofing That 
Time Forgets! 


When you build a home you want materials that 
will Jast. Frequent repairs are expensive and a 


continued source of annoyance: No part of the 
house is subject to greater wear than the roof. For 
that reason you should select a long life roofing like 


Asphalt Shingles 


“The Roof that Stays Young” 


Asphalt Shingles make a permanent roof. Their surfacing 
of crushed rock products (in natural colors) shields them 
against the wearing effects of time and weather—and it 
never loses its beautiful coloring or fades. These are 
Nature’s changeless, fadeless, leakless, wearless materials. 
They make the roofing that time forgets. 


National Re-roofing Week— October 9 to 14 


Re-roof Your Home With Asphalt Shingles 





Thousands of Roofers, Carpenters and Contractors are mak- 
ing the week of October 9 to 14 a National Re-roofing Week. 
They are specializing on applying Asphalt Shingles—the 
rvepatrless roofing. See your Roofer or Contractor during this 
week and arrange to have your roof put on a repairless basis. 


Anew roof of reliable righ 7 ley YOUr repair cost into 
quality Asphalt Shin- Avsiit Shingles an investment that 
gles would carry you are made with a Will head off future 
safely past many a_ ‘trong felt, satue repair bills. Asphalt 


; ted ted 
futuretimewhen you (WithAsphait with Singles are an in- 


‘ would need expen- crushedrockprod- vestment and not an 


sive repairs with any pc's, tightly em expense. And they 
other roofing. It is surface. cost no more than 


wise economy to put... ordinary roofings. 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 


958 Marquette Building, Chicagd 
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Upholding the reputation thus far held by Allen 
Motor Cars the Coupe and Convertible Sedan are 
comfortable, roomy and dependable, with charming 
body lines and handsome finish. They are good to 
look upon. 


= The appointments, the upholstery—every detail 
‘a 
ae 


a tendency toward the radical. 


The Sedan, shown below with “open” ar- 

rangement, is closed, at a moment’s notice, 

by placing the pillars and raising the 

windows. The roof is rigid and permanent- 

ly built. The car carries five. Divided front 

seats allow passage between. 

Good grade, precise manufacture, dependability and econo- 
my in maintenance give Allen Closed Cars the desirability 
common to all Allen Motor Cars. 

37 H. P. 334x5 inch, 4 cylinder motor. Two unit electric 
starter and lights. 112 inch wheelbase. 
Tires—33x4 inch, non-skid rear. 
Sedan (5 pass.), convertible type, $1095. 
_ Coupe (3 pass.), $1075. 
Model “37” Touring (5 pass.) and Roadster (2 


shows taste, with a touch of reserve rather than 
Sais 


—— 


4 


( pess.), $795. 
Classic Touring Cars and Roadsters, $850. . 


All Prices—f. o. b. Fostoria 


Send for the Allen Closed Car Folder 
or see the Allen dealer. 
The Allen Motor Company 
610 Allen Building Fostoria, Ohio 
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2 Make aCoupe 


of your 






Get this snug, classy “Noupet Top” for your Ford Roadster. You'll then have a real comtor 
use every day, regardless of the weather. i 
Ford Roadsters. 

Never before has so good a top been offered at so low a price. 
with best quality 32-oz. rubberized duck. (Sample of material on request.) 


but are adjustable to any position by patented, self-locking devices. They will not ratile. 


—a much better windshield than you get with your car. Jt will not rattle. 


We have been making closed carriages for 60 years. 


refund your money. 

Weight of “ Koupet Top,” 75 lbs. 

$37.50. Send your order, now, to 
HEINZELMAN BROS. 

Koupet Bldg. 


Shipping weight, 100 Ibs. 


CARRIAGE COMPANY 
122-31 

















SUTITZ 





< 


It fits either the 1915-16-17 Ford models, and is made only for 
The frame is of hard wood, covered 
The side panels and doors are of glass and are quickly removed in warm weather. The doors slide open, 
The windshield is of the newest, double-acting, ventilating, automatic type, adjustable to any position 


We think so much of the ““Koupet Top” that we 
are willing for you to return it after 10 days’ use if you are not entirely satisfied with it, and we will 


Price, F. O. B. cars Belleville, only 


Belleville, Hl. 
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than the average person engaged in a simi- 
lar occupation. So why not say a few words 
in praise of Lady Eglantine? Before her 
death she brought egg-laying down to a 
fine art. Almost an egg a day for a year 
was her record. It was closer to that goal 
than any other hen ever reached. No 
wonder her products sold for ten dollars 
apiece. 

One day Lady Eglantine was carried 
to New York to be exhibited. They did 
not put her in a coop as they would have 
put a common chick. They carried her 
to the great metropolis in a Pullman 
ear, and when she got there she was as- 
signed a room in a hotel. And that day 
she laid an egg right in the room and made 
the hotel famous for a day. 

She never loafed on the job and she 
never disappointed those who listened each 
day for the lay of the laying hen. She 
was an aristocrat among the feathered 
residents of the farm which she called 
home. She was the egg-laying sensation 
of the year. She laid for fame—and won it. 





Then Indianapolis, through its News, 
places its own wreath on the bier of the 
faded lady, at the same time drawing a 
lesson for the youth of the country on 
what can be gained by industry. We read: 


After a lifetime of faithful service, dis- 
tinguished by many brilliant perform- 
ances, Lady Eglantine is dead at her Mary- 
land country home. Lady Eglantine was 
an aristocrat who was, nevertheless, not 
ashamed of work. Her indefatigable 
industry added much to the wealth of the 
community in which she lived and not a 
little to its fame. Her remuneration for 
her unusual services was not much, per- 
haps, never exceeding a comfortable 
dwelling-place and food, probably plain 
but plentiful, yet she never askéd and 
had no use for more. She was often 
spoken of as a rare model of perfection 
and her photographs, published in maga- 
zines and newspapers for years, attested 
to her personal beauty. But it was not 
for beauty but for industry that Lady 
Eglantine was distinguished, and to this, 
chiefly, she owes her fame. She worked 
practically every day in the year and she 
did her work well. This capacity for work 
showed itself early in her career and 
brought her the first taste of fame when, 
in her pullet-year, she laid 315 eggs, ac- 
quiring a reputation for industry which, 
until the time of her death, she. con- 
sistently cultivated. 

And 
timely demise will find the inmost accents 
of their hearts framed in adequate words 
by the New York Sun, which tells of her 
virtues, and movingly with an 
elegiac poem in her memory. The account 


commuters who lament her un- 


closes 


observes: 


All rural real-estate men, professional 
abandoners of farms, and owners of moving- 
vans will shed at least ore tear at the news 
of the death of a titled female who was 
their true friend. Lady Eglantine was as 
great a help to the back-to-the-land move- 
ment as Liberty H. Bailey or the author 
of ‘“‘Three Acres and Indolence’’; or isn’t 
that quite the name of the book? 

This white-leghorn hen, which has 
just passed away in the fulness of years 
and honors at her Maryland home, was 
the standard of calculation for all cliff- 
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dwellers who planned to accept an easy 
living from the soft brown hands of the 
earth. In her pullet-year she laid 315 eggs. 
Why she lolled unproductive for fifty days 
was not explained; anyway, 315 eggs 
was good enough. Therefore, 1,000 hens, 
each laying 315 eggs, would produce 
26,250 dozen a year, and as eggs bring 
fifty cents a dozen or more, there you have 
a gross yearly income of $13,125. Fie on 
the weekly salary and a fig for the crowded 
flat! Ho for the Farms For Sale column 
and the gaudy inecubator-catalog! Is the 
dry-mash system the best, and how does 
skim milk compare with meat scraps for 
protein? Ah, Lady Eglantine, what 
hearts you broke because all lady leghorns 
were not like you on the nest! 

The departed is known to be survived 
by nine sons and three daughters. Of 
these the sons are most cherished, for by 
Mendel’s law the virtues of the mother are 
transmitted through the sons. Perhaps 
the nine are great fellows, but it is unlikely 
that they will ever have rooms at hotels, 
or staterooms in Pullmans, or a monopoly 
of blue ribbons, as Lady Eglantine had. 
She was a great bird and the shows will 


miss her. 
LADY EGLANTINE 


Charon, turn your ferry round 
For a biped outward bound. 


Let your finest pomp be spread, 
Lady Eglantine is dead. 


Few, perhaps, whom you have borne 
Left so many who will mourn. 


In the land her voice was heard, 
Dear was held her lightest word. 


She was ever fortune’s pet 
And her place was highly set. 


Fame and honor filled her day, 
Life she found one grand sweet lay. 


MOVING THE PRESIDENTS 
“OME New-Yorkers took all the 
Presidents of the nation out for a cart- 
On account of the car- 


ex- 


ride the other day. 
strike, said a wit, it was necessary to use a 
but another declared that 


Andrew 


plebeian dray, 
it was due to Jackson’s refusal to 
patronize any such new-fangled contrap- 
tion as a trolley- or motor-car. So they 
Yes, this time all 


the executives agreed on one thing—the joy 


moved them by wagon. 


of a twentieth-century joy-ride, the charm 
and novelty of a seeing New York tour. 
We have it by the testimony of the New 
York Sun, close to whose classic shades 
the itinerant Presidents passed. As The 
Sun reports it, the Presidents quitted 
Park Row for Seranton, Pa. We do not 
know whether they wished to investi- 
gate the mining conditions before advocat- 
ing an eight-hour day for Presidents in 





coal-mines—the account does not go into 
detail about that. We 
however, that— 


much do learn 


George Washington emerged from the 
Tribune Building into Spruce Street at 
12:45 o’clock the other afternoon and 
assumed a slightly tilted position on a 
one-horse truck, the rail of which served 
to maintain his equilibrium and dignity. 
He was followed by all the other Presidents 
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S TEINWAY 


THE moods and fancies of youth find sympathetic 
understanding in the sensitive mechanism of the Steinway. 
In the early years of musical effort, attainment seems so 
difficult and so far away. Itis then there is vital need of just 
the encouragement which the Steinway never fails to give. 


Its superior worth is accepted throughout the world 
without question. Yet the Steinway’s cost is moderate, and 
terms are made convenient. Write for illustrated literature. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
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PIPE ORGANS 





of distinction for 
RESIDENCES—with or without self-playing device 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827 


Address 
Hook & Hastings Co. 
Kendal Green, Mass. (Dept. A) 
Branches 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Dallas 




















“ The ae Digest”? is the Most Vital 
Text-Book on Current Events 

“The need of a vital and up-to-date text-book 
on current events to put into the hands of my 
high-school girls, led me almost instinctively to 
THe LITERARY Dicest. If such a text was to 
meet the demands of the average high-school 
student's purse, it must be cheap; if it was to 
meet the standard of literary merit which a 
teacher of English in cosmopolitan New York 
must uphold, it must be carefully edited; if it 
was to be safe from the cheree of pro’ a it 
must be unpartisan. THE LITERARY DIGEST met 
these various demands.”— Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 





The first man to advertise 


TH | 


< RADE. 


rau & Night Shirts” 


Since 1881 


Noah Webster 





Websters Dictionary 


| Faultless 


—not defective ; 
—free from blemish K 
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3 Rosenfeld 6 Co 
Baltimore & New York 
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ona public pen 









OR usually 
public pens 
are rusted. 
They scratch, 
sputter and 
blot. Unless 
you own a foun- 
tain pen, you 
haven't a pen 
that is madc to 
write as you 
write. 

And the best 
fountain pen is 
a CONKLIN, 
self-filling and 
non-leakable; 
fills itself in 4 
seconds, ready 
for days of 
writing, and it 
writes on the 
dot—no shak- 
ing to coax re- 
luctant ink— 
can’t leak or 































blot. Like a 
good watch, ‘a 
CONKLIN is 
absolutely 
guaranteed. 







Your stationer, 
druggist, jcweler 
or department 
store can fit your 
hand withaspecial 
CONKLIN 
point made for 
your writing and 
your business. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up. 

THE CONKLIN PEN 
MFG. ° 
291 Conklin Bldg., 
Toledo. Ohio 
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from John Adams down to Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The neighborhood forgot its luncheon- 
hour in watching a century and a quarter 
of history in procession. The Park Row 
Debating Society, engaged in socializing 
the universe at the feet of the Franklin 
statue, lost its quorum and dissolved. 

Nappers on the benches of City Hall 
Park, awakened by the scampering of 
boys, rubbed their eyes and _ shuffled 
toward Spruce Street, which quickly be- 
came impassable and stayed so until 
cleft by a sortie of policemen. The 
Presidents, except in the physical sense, 
were unmoved. They surveyed the scene 
without curiosity, even with hauteur— 
all exeept Millard Fillmore and Martin 
Van Buren, who wore no heads. 

Memories of the Eden Musée and Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works were stirred among 
old-timers who looked on. For the Presi- 
dents were that galaxy of waxen and 
painted immortals who for ten years have 
adorned the showroom of the International 
Correspondence Schools in the Tribune 
Building. Structural alterations have tem- 
porarily closed their abode to the public, 
and they are being taken to Scranton to 
have the ravages of time repaired. Hence 
the truck in Spruce Street. 

Men with burlap aprons and with no 
regard for historical continuity or prece- 
dence carried out the Presidents one at a 
time. They grabbed General Grant first 
because he was nearest to them in the 
front row of the exhibit and then laid 
their hands upon “ Tippecanos”’ and the 
Colonel. When deposited on the truek 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Chester A. 
Arthur were tied together with a rope. 


Here The 
in a slur to the effect that this was closer 
than they had ever been in life, since their 


Sun takes occasion to throw 








principal relation oceurred when Arthur | 
was removed by President Hayes from the | 


office of Collector of the Port of New York 
in 1878. Neither recall the 
incident and the the 
But to return to the narrative: 


seemed to 


rope bore strain 


easily. 


Some of the Presidents were placed on 
their feet in a standing position, from 
which they lurched at scandalous angles. 
Others were allowed to sit. 

James Monroe had his back turned to 
James Madison. General Jackson and 
William Henry Harrison faced each other, 
nodding jerkily. 
jamin Harrison, Andrew Johnson, and 
James Buchanan were lined up in another 
row, with Taylor, Tyler, and Pierce 
behind thent. 

Roosevelt and McKinley stood at the 
front of the truck scrutinizing the back 
of the driver’s neck, which was shaved. 
Lineoln, Grant, Jefferson, and Washing- 
ton were squeezed together in close quar- 
ters. John Adams and Garfield sat at 
the back of the truck, but their legs did 
not swing. A boy tried to stick a toothpick 
into John Adams’s mouth, and, failing in 
that, combed his hair. The realness of the 
hair of all the First Citizens was ex- 
pounded proudly by an attendant, who 
said: ‘‘Sewed to the sealp, every one of ’em.”’ 

As the truck moved off an irreverent 
person shouted: ‘‘Hi! There go the strike- 
breakers.’’ Horace Greeley, who has been 
moved from his pedestal in front of the 
Tribune Building, was spared the agony 


Grover Cleveland, Ben- | 


| Pasteur 


of seeing a truck-load of Presidents pass | 
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by with no room init for him. The crowd 
followed the waxworks through Mail Street 
over to Broadway. When last seen from 
the Sun office Thomas Jefferson had been 
jostled from his attitude of hopeless recti- 
tude, but his right hand, like that of Davy 
Copperfield’s Agnes, was ever pointing 
upward. 





THE MAN WHO TRIED TO 
LENGTHEN LIFE 


FEW years ago, when Elie Metchni- 

koff first promulgated his sour-milk 
theory, the newspaper humorists took him 
up as a new subject for jokes and specu- 
lations on how it would be to live forever. 
He was called the successor of Ponce de 
Leon, and characterized as just as vision- 
But in his 
theory, and, despite the thrusts of 


ary. the professor believed 
an in- 
eredulous public, proceeded with it un- 
moved. He was, according to The World’s 
Work, an exact scientist and never gave out 
a theory until it had been substantiated by 
a long series of experiments. 

And as the years went on, and Metch- 
nikoff advanced in age, it seemed to those 
who knew him that perhaps he had the 
right idea after all; that he was going to 
the 

And 


seventy-first year, having lived no longer 


modern world’s record 


then he died, in his 


live to break 


for longevity. 


than many gentlemen who take no thought 
of prolonging their days on earth. What 
was the matter? Did his theory, so care- 
fully nurtured for years, fail after all? Let 
us read what a noted fellow scientist says 


of him: 


Metehnikoff, it must be said at once, did 
not, in spite of his seventy-one years, die of 
old age. By following his own teachings he 
had kept young, and he would probably not 
have died for a good many years if it had 
not been for heart trouble hereditary in the 
family. He had known for a long time it 
was going to kill him. In fact, he lived 
longer than any of his immediate relatives, 
all of whom had succumbed to the same 
complaint. Within the last year or two 
he had said a number of times that he 
eould not expect to last much longer. At 
the time of the Metchnikoff jubilee, held at 
the Pasteur Institute last year on his seven- 
tieth birthday, he even predicted his own 
early death. He drew a chart, which can 
be found in the published annals of the 
Institute, showing the ages at 
which his grandparents, parents, his broth- 
ers, and his sister had died. The chart 
shows their lives ended at 45, 51, 54, 64, 
65, 67, and 68. 

“They were all gone before they attained 
my age,’’ he said, ‘‘so I am tempted to at- 
tribute my old age to my manner of living. 
[I have abstained from all raw food (in- 
eluding salads, uncooked fruit, ete.) and 
I regularly drink soured milk containing 
microorganisms capable of fighting the 
harmful organisms we all have in us.” 


As a matter of fact, we learn that the 
scientist was not in the least restricted in 
his diet. Laying stress on sour milk does 
not necessarily mean that one lives on it 
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Pe ee 


Republicans, Progressives, 
Independents, and Democrats 


of the Andrew Jackson type — the American and National type 


ATTENTION!!! 


This is a time for UNIVERSAL service by the rank and file of the Republican Party, and 
by those who believe in its principles. Enroll yourself at the National Headquarters as a 
Sustaining Member of the Republican Party by sending a check for ten dollars together with 
your name and address to Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Treasurer, 513 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
In return you will promptly receive a Certificate of Membership as reproduced below- 
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A PATRIOTIC CREED 


E believe that the honor, safety and vital interests of our country, the preservation 
cf her prosperity, and the maintenance of her just and fitting rank among Nations 


demand the election of Charles Evans Hughes as our President. 
Is this your Creed? Lend it then your support by becoming a Sustaining Member of the 


Republican Party. 


Lh 


a * 
Y . Cornelius 
Dhar e Cz F Ia “ N. Bliss, Jr. 
° # A U sy Treasurer 
le } 513 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
. 4 “ a 


Dear Sir:-Enclosed 

find my check for ten 
dollars. Please enroll 

me at the National! 
Headquarters as a Sus- 
taining Member of the Re- 
publican Party. 
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“JT PLANNED AND BUILT THAT STUCCO HOUSE 
twenty years ago. Just look at those walls—plastered on 
Clinton Wire Lath. Not a check, crack or stain! That house has 
brought me an ever increasing amount of business. In fact I am 
known in this community as a Stucco house expert and I lay my 
se principally to the fact that I always specify Clinton Wire 
ath.” 


“Repair bills are negligible, and if the owner wants to sell, he has one of the 
quickest sellers known. Everybody wants a stucco house nowadays if it is well 
planned and the stucco is supported on Clinton Wire Lath.” 





Send for our profusely illustrated book, “Successful Stucco Houses;” also “Clinton 
Handbook on Lath and Plaster.” Both mailed free. 


First Power Loom Weavers of Wire Cloth in the World 

63 PARKER STREET :: CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
mn NEW YORK: BOSTON 7: CHICAGO 
Makers of ‘* Pompeiian”’ and “Golden Bronze” Screen Cloth, “Clinton” Painted Wire Screen 
Cloth, Clinton “Silver Finish’’ Screen Cloth, Clinton Poultry Netting. Clinton Electrically 
welded Fabric for reinforcing Concrete. Hunt Corner Bead, Tree Guards, Fence Gates, 
Clinton Perforated Steel Rubbish Burners, Perforated Metals, Perforated Grilles for all 
architectural purposes. 














PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified | @, nocti Xs 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 
rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 





developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. , 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 1z2mo, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


















You Control Water at the Faucet ‘\ i 




















This is what you can do if you specify 
using the 
Radiator 
ADSCO heating with ADSCO Specialties is the first real advance in heating 
No Noise—No Leaky Valves—No Complicated Devices. Save 20% to 30% Fuel Cost Names of yourarchitect 
DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
EEN eee 


Why Not Control Steam at the 
Radiator Valve ? 
Atmospheric Pressure System,Steam or Vapor 
Graduated 
With ADSCO Regulator 
methods. Insures greater economy. Means more even heat whether you use a 
house boiler or take steam from underground mains of a central station. Padiatic 
® or 10 
Write for Bulletin 133 D —" 
AMERICAN 
General Offices and Works—North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York Chicage 


Branches: Seattle 
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exclusively. About Metchnikoff, we are 


told: 


He drank it regularly, but he did noi 
have a freak appetite. He ate all the ordi- 
nary things served on an ordinary French 
table, and was inclined to be rather fond of 
the table. He also drank wine occasion- 
ally, tho he was one of the first to point 
out the bad effect of alcohol on the arteries. 
He attributed one-fifth of the cases of ‘‘pre- 
mature old age”’ to the use of alcohol, one- 
fifth to disease, and the other three-fifths 
to the deleterious organisms of the intestine 
fostered by the use of uncooked food. But 
he was human in his lapses from his own 
rules. One day at the house of a friend he 
was discoursing on his favorite topic, ‘‘We 
die too soon,’’ when some one asked if his 
eook was always careful to follow his 
precepts. 

Metchnikoff’s eyes twinkled behind his 
spectacles. ‘‘I at least believe she does,”’ 
he said. 

His friends were still laughing at his 
little sally when their hostess offered him 
a glass of champagne which was being 
passed. 

“Here goes,” he said, tossing it off. 
“There is no use my trying to make an 
impression on you skeptics. I might as 
well enjoy myself.” 


’ 


The author of these remarks on Metch- 
nikoff continues in a brief résumé of the 
scientist’s theory, saying: 


He established old age as an illness 
eaused, not by one bacillus, but by a mul- 
titude of bacilli. In his studies he pointed 
out that we took poisons into us directly 
from the earth by eating uncooked food of 
any kind. These microbes find their most 
fruitful ground for developing in the lower 
intestine, he contended, and there they fight 
our “nobler’’ tissue all our days until they 
finally get the upper hand as our vital 
forces weaken. The number and force of 
these microorganisms, he showed, could be 
greatly decreased by never eating anything 
uncooked, thereby cutting down the supply. 
The rest he found could be killed off with 
the assistance of the beneficent microbes to 
be found in soured milk. 

Metehnikoff felt he had an important 
message for mankind in this discovery, and 
he had so much to say about it that his 
name became a household word. 


Of Metchnikoff’s career and influence as 
a professor a number of stories are told. 
Among them is the one wherein he prac- 
tically prophesied his own early death. It 
is related concerning this incident: 


There are many details of Metchnikoff’s 
life told by his pupils with the careful regard 
for exact details one might expect to find 
in students of pathology. They were aware 
of the question that had arisen in the mind 
of the world over the cause for his death 
at seventy-one, and were afraid it might 
reflect upon his life’s work and appear fo 
negative its value. So they were at great 
pains to explain how young and vivacious 
he was, even on the oceasion of his last 
visit to the laboratory, the 13th of July. He 
came as usual in the morning, working all 
day, but he did not attempt to hide his 
uneasiness at the weakness of his heart. 
He surprized them, however, by saying, as 
he put on his things to go home, “To- 
morrow is the 14th, isn’t it? So we won’t 
work. I am afraid, then, this will be my 
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last day here. I can not last two days. 








[ shall die to-morrow.” 

He died, in fact, on the 15th, and his 
pathetic farewell made a deep impression 
even on the pathology students. He told 
them, that, sentimentally, he would prob- 
ably have preferred to die on the anniver- 
sary of the fall of the Bastile, he loved his 
adopted country so ardently. He did, it is 
true, have a deep affection for France, on 
account of its quickness of perception and 
freedom from scientific ruts, but the last 
book he was reading on his last visit to 
the laboratory, I noticed, was a German 
critic. of recent French advancements in 
science, and he did not scorn to read it in 
the original German. 

“He left us a very painful task,’ said 
one of his pupils. ‘‘He made us promise 
we would dissect his body after death and 
report the ravages of old age. It was a 
terrible task for us, used as we are to con- 
stant dissecting. But we did it and found 
that he had actually died of heart disease 
uncomplicated by disease of any of his 
other organs. They were all in good con- 
dition—in much better condition than one 
would expect to find in a man of his years. 
The youthfulness of his organs was un- 
doubtedly due to his system of living, and, 
even in his death, he added proof to his 
contention that old age could be warded 
off by assisting the fight of the ‘nobler’ 
tissues against the ‘microbe of old age.’”’ 

In many different ways he said: 

“If you wish to live long, never eat any- 
thing uncooked, and drink soured milk.” 

He harped on the theme so much his 
name came dangerously near being a joke. 
But his ‘‘long-life’’ preachments were the 
least of his work. In the advancement of 
medica] science he ranks beside Lister and 
Pasteur. 





THE SPY WHO DINED WITH 
THE KAISER 


T might have been his last meal on 

earth, this dinner with the Kaiser, for 
if the spy had been discovered, he would 
have had a confidential session with the 
firing-squad in the morning. As it was, 
no one found out that the supposed news- 
paper man from a neutral country was in 
reality in the pay of the London Daily 
Mail, and so the dinner remained in mem- 


ory, not as his last, but certainly as his- 


most extraordinary meal. To some it 
might even seem almost beyond belief. 
Here we have it, however, in black and 
white, for when he returned safely from 
the Balkans, he wrote all his varied ex- 
periences into a book, and from it a lengthy 
excerpt is published in the veracious St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. We are told how he 
had managed to get an interview at 
Constantinople with Enver Bey, and, 
returning from the Porte, chanced to be 
standing on the platform of the railway- 
station at Nish. As he waited, some one 
in a military coat walked swiftly by him, 
turned again, and fell to pacing up and 
down the boards. The reporter recognized 
in the figure the man whose face is known 
to the whole world—the German Emperor. 
But he was not alone for more than an 
instant, for he was joined by one easily 
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Which Woodwork Do You Prefer ? 


Dark or light Mahogany, one of the various Oak tones, 
Silver Gray, Mission Green, Natural or 


White Enamel ? 


Whatever your choice of decorative schemes 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


supplies a thoroughly satisfactory base upon which the desired effect 
may be carried out. Moreover, the material may be had at moderate 
cost, due to an abundant supply. This feature, combined with the 
wood’s beautiful figure, fine texture and adaptability, make it a most 
desirable interior trim for pretentious homes or cozy cottages. 


Homebuilders’ Book, containing a complete description of the wood 
and eight individual plans, will be sent free on request to those 
seriously interested. Architects should ask for our manual. It is 
confined to facts of interest to the profession. White enamel and 
stained samples also free on request. /:ddress Dept. L. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade-Marked and sold by 
dealers. See that yours supplies it. He can. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, 
protects your walk, flowers, lawn and shrubs. A glass 
door serves as a window, giving splendid light to the 
basement. It locks from the inside and is burglar-proof. 
It is extra durable, has a heavy steel ——semi-steel 
door frame and boiler plate hopper. Every home should 
have one. 
* » i he jestic Coal Chute 
Write for Free Book oni’ ‘other ‘Napeatie Specialties 
i i e Receivers, all-metal Base- 
panty Re ay pit ty Fy, Park Kefuse Cans. 
Metal Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, ete. 


The Majestic Co., 614 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


Majestic 
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National Re-roofing Week, Oct. 9 to 14 


‘Tilnever need 
to RE-ROOF 


Roof right at the start— 

And guard against future trouble. 
Thousands of owners who laid 
RU-BER-OID Roofing 20 years 
ago know that RU-BER-OID 
never needs REPLACING. 


For—RU-BER-OID can’t warp, 
curl, crack, split or melt. 

It defies sun, wind, snow and rain. 

It is sparkproof, rotproof, rustproof. 

You can get RU-BER-OID either in rolls 
or shingles. Our booklet “Artistic Roofs” 
suggests the many handsome architec- 
tural effects you can secure with each. 
Your dealer will show you RU-BER-OID 
in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
573 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 
The Paraffine Paint Co, San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 

















BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
be sent you free. Write your name and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 
Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
Building Your Own Garage 
£ Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs 


~ 


Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY 


U-BER-OID 


fo 2OOr ING MORE -WEARS LONGER 


mace sy THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, new yorx, Boston, cnicaco 




















he Next Time You Are in 


New York- Philade sa 
F]| Boston-Washin¢ton-Chica 


Denver - Seattle - San unaidle 


make a note of the matting on the floors of the leading buildings, hotels, 
banks, theatres and stores of these cities. You will find in most of 
them the famous WEAR-PROOF MAT. The wide-awake managers | - 
of these big buildings have STOPPED the endless waste of money _‘’ 
spent in replacing short-lived mats every few months. They 4 | 
wanted something better—cleaner—neater—more a ! 
durable. They found it in the 


WEAR-PROOF ~~ 
mats «- 


The Cheapest and Best Mat Made 


The saving in cost alone is sufficient to warrant their use. Once laid, your 
mat troubles and expense end. The convenie nce and time saved in hi - 
ling by your janitors is a biy item. They won't curl up nor crack 
in handling—a big advantz age. The better foot-cleaning 
qualities soon offsets their cost in your maintenance 
account. There area dozen reasons why they 
are the CHEAPEST AND BEST MATS 

made in the long run. Just write on a 


















postal, “Send me prices and sample’'— 

that's all. You'll be surprised. 

WEAR PROOF MAT CO., 500 S. Peoria St., 
Faually well ado “pted to P per ner 
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recognized as the Czar of Bulgaria, 


Ferdinand. The writer tells us: 


My feelings when I ascertained tho 
presence of the Kaiser can only be ap- 
preciated or understood by a journalist. 
I soon gathered together my belongings 
with the aid of a German soldier I called 
to help me. I then decided to approach 
as near as possible to the royal pair who 
were walking up and down the platform, 
arm in arm, and without ceremony. I 
noticed a handkerchief in the Kaiser’s 
hand which he was constantly lifting to his 
mouth, but the distance was too great for 
me to hear him coughing. 

I had never seen Ferdinand before, and 
it was fully eight years since I had seen the 
German Emperor—and what a change 
those eight years had wrought! The 
Kaiser is not a tall man, as he is repre- 
sented to be in photographs, and by the 
side of the great,-massive figure of the 
hawk-nosed Ferdinand—who has a duck- 
like waddle—the war-lord seemed almost 
diminutive. 

The Kaiser wore a long, gray coat, with 
grayish-fur collar, and a spiked helmet 
eovered with some khaki-like material. 
The place where the monarchs promenaded 
was held by German guards. 

What struck me most about the Kaiser 
was his obvious air of fatigue. It might 
have been due to the war, to the effect of 
his two-day journey, or to ill health. He 
looked a tired and broken man. His hair 
was white, altho his mustache was sus- 
piciously dark, and his face was drawn and 
lined. There was also an entire absence 
of the old activity of gesture, the quick, 
nervous wheeling about, and the unstable 
manner of the man. There was constant 
use of the handkerchief, a large Turkish 
affair of red, embroidered with the white 
Turkish star and crescent in the corner. 

The narrator’s observations, says The 
Post Dispatch, were interrupted by Bul- 
garian officers and a file of troops, who 
inquired what his business was in Nish. 
When he explained he was led away to the 
chief of the Bulgarian Press Bureau, Mr. 
Romakoff, on whom he made a pleasant 
impression by praising the prowess of the 
Bulgarian Army. Then, according to the 
account, came an astonishing turn of 
affairs. The reporter says: 

I was addrest by the Chief of the Press 
Bureau and asked if I should like on behalf 
of the neutral press to attend the royal 
banquet, which was to be given that 
evening. I trembled with excitement and 
joy when I thought of the sensation that 
my account of the banquet would make 
when it reached England. If Mr. Romakoff 
eould have read my thoughts it would 
not have been the banquet alone about 
which I trembled, but my own execution; 
fortunately he was not a psychic. 

The banquet was held that night in the 
town hall of Nish. I was one of four 
journalists present. There were not more 
than fifty covers and several places were 
empty, the actual attendance being about 
forty. The tables were decorated with 
yellow roses. The band of the Life Guards 
played a program of music. 

The Kaiser sat on King Ferdinand’s 
right, and on King Ferdinand’s left sat 
General von Falkenhayn, then Chief of the 
German General Staff. Interested as I 
was in the Kaiser, I was hardly less 
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intrigued by the personality of von 
Falkenhayn, who was the brain of the 
‘great German war-machine. Altho a 
man well into his fifties, he looked as if he 
had not yet crossed the half-century mark. 
It would be difficult to find a man with 
more refined and good-looking features. 
Trim and alert of movement, with close- 
cropped gray hair, he seemed the personi- 
fication of vigor, virility, and vivacity. 
Whenever I looked across at him chattirg 
quite freely with the Kaiser and Ferdinand, 
I had the impression that here was a man 
with far-reaching vision and great executive 
power. 

I sat less than fifteen yards from the 
royal pair, and I had every chance of 
observing closely each change in expression 
or smile that flitted across their counte- 
nances. Now, as I look back on the scene, 
I see the Kaiser not only perpetually 
coughing, but looking so tired that I won- 
dered afresh what purpose brought him from 
a sick-bed in Berlin to a little Servian 
town with its dim petroleum lamps. 
Whatever the Kaiser’s sufferings, he was 
obviously endeavoring to be as pleasant 
as possible. He looked a pathetic figure 
as he sat coughing, as if his throat were 
choked with some virulent substance, and 
it must have cost him great effort to smile 
repeatedly as Ferdinand leaned across and 
whispered something in his ear. 

[ found myself speculating as to what 
must be passing through the Kaiser’s 
mind as he saw bent upon him his neigh- 
bor’s yellow face, with its cunning little 
slits’of eyes—the eyes of the typical money- 
lender. Try as he will, Ferdinand can 
never disguise the suggestion of craftiness 
that is stamped upon his features. Those 
little eyes of his seem to be the windows 
of a very dark soul, and behind that 
pepper-and-salt bearded face there is a 
very cunning brain at work. 

From the fact that the Kaiser ate and 
drank practically nothing I was led to 
believe the story that he always eats 
before attending these state functions. 
Certainly monarch never did less justice to 
an admirably cooked meal. He did not 
even take wine. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand ate of each and all the dishes 
with great appetite, sipping his special 
brand of white wine with evident relish. 

The contrast between the Emperor and 
King was most marked when they stood 
up. By the side of the big, clumsy-looking 





Ferdinand the Kaiser looked almost 
insignificant. All through the moal I could 
scarcely take my eyes away trom the 


haggard face of the author of the world- 
war. The only thing about him that was 
not changed was his upright deportment. 
He stood up firm and erect, just as one had 
seen him taking the salute at maneuvers 
or when reviewing his Prussian Guards. 
His pose was that of an Emperor, and 
contrasted strangely with the heavy awk- 
wardness of his brother monarch. 


the 
The Crown Prince, Boris, 


There were also two Bulgarian 
princes present. 
is described as being round-shouldered and 
thin and so generally loutish of appearance 
that he might have been taken for a menial, 
The younger 


slightly 


were it not for his clothes. 
prince, Cyril, appeared 
attractive, tho even then of little cause 
for pride to his ruling father. They both 
had the huge Coburg nose, tho not to 
such proportions as Ferdinand. 


more 








AM the heart of the house. 


darting flame starts unseen, I stop it dead, 
standing guardian of the safety of those 
who have placed their faith in me. 


Where man would build toward the sky, he 
looks to me for lightness and strength; for 
safety and economy, without which no con- 
struction may successfully leave the ground. 





of time and money. 


equal strength. 





Over the whole nation | spread, and where- 
ever I go I take with me the spirit of progress. 
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I am the source of comfort and safety to thousands 
of homes, small and large. 
to the architect in his search for beauty, economy 
and safety; to the engineer who thinks in stresses 
and strains; to the contractor who thinks in figures 


I am the final answer 


They mold me of clay and then burn me for days 
in fierce heat, until | am hard as the solid rock, 
strong as iron, and yet lighter than anything else of 


] am made for you in many forms, so that no matter 


what your building problem, I help you to meet it 


with économy of money 


and time —and above all 


with safety—absolute safety—from fire. 
I am NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


And National Fire Proofing Company, 294 Federal 
Street, Pittsburgh, will explain what I can do for you, 
if you will write them for the Natco House Book, 
enclosing ten cents in stamps or coin. 








Be a Better Salesman 


You can— whether you are a beginner or already experienced 
Successful Selling, by E. LEICHTER, will help you to train your- 
self to judge eyery prospect right, and use the selling tactics best 
adapted to each individual case. By mail, 54 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








The Boy’s Life of Christ 


The story of Jesus, his boyhood and his ministry, told in 
simple yet vivid language that will hold and interest 
every boy. 12mo, cloth, illustrated; by mail, $1.37. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Smoking Mixture 


mple upon request. 
Falk Tobacco West 45%St NewYork: 








For EVERY WOMAN, EVERYWHERE, who 
desires PHYSICAL GRACE and POWER, and 
the mental satisfaction consequent upon both. 
Most women are very definitely in need of 
some sort of simple and suitable exercise that 
can be done in the home, without apparatus 
if necessary. This new book by Florence Bol- 
ton, A. B.. formerly Director of Women’s 
Gymnasium, Stanford University, out- 
lines and pictures an excellent series of 
plain, practical exercises, adapted to 
meet the peculiar requirements of 
women. The combination of exer- 
cises includes many for reducing 
flesh, and others bound to result in 
the securing and preservation of a 
full, rounded graceful figure. 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. 
$1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 
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Beauty, 
| Power 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
































































































Each nationality has its admirable characterictics. 
They fuse and blend in America’s great melting 
pot, and there emerges a new national type 
combining the excellences of all—the American. 


Motors are made in many lands, with charac- 
teristic features of design. France, England, | 
Germany, Italy, America—each contributes, i} 
through its notable engineers, to the world’s 
motor experience. By means of its customer- 
connections with over 150 manufacturers of | 
automobiles and trucks in both Europe and | 
America, the Continental Motors Company | 
maintains unbroken communication with 
every reliable source of motor experience in 
the world. 














Into the Continental crucible pours all this 
wealth of engineering achievement. Purged of 
dross, freed from all freakishness, refined and 
perfected by its own superb corps of engi- 
neering experts, there emerges that new type 
combining in standardized form the excel- H | 
lences of all—the world-famous Continental | 
Motor. hi 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS COMPANY iH) 


OFFICES: FACTORIES: | 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world. | 
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At length, we are told, came the speeches, 
and the narrator remarks: 


King Ferdinand arose with the air of a 
man conscious that he had reached the 
great moment of his life. His voice was 
clearly heard in all parts of the room, and 
his delivery was extremely good. He began 
by pointing out that 215 years ago that 
day Frederick the First, of Prussia, was 
crowned King, and that forty-five years 
before the German Empire was founded. 
He spoke in German. 

“The world,” he said, ‘‘has learned to 
appreciate with surprize and admiration 
the strength of Germany and her allies, 
and believes in the invincibility of the 
German Army under the leadership of its 
Kaiser.” The King exprest a hope that 
1916 might bring lasting peace—‘‘the 
sacred fruits of our victories, a peace 
which will allow my people to cooperate 
in future in the work of Kultur; but, if fate 
should impose upon us a continuation of 
the war, then my people in arms will be 
ready to do its duty to the last.” 

At this point the King apparently 
found German inadequate for his eloquence 
and launched into Latin: ‘‘ Ave! Imperator, 
Cesar, et Rex! Victor et gloriosus es. 
Nissa antiqua omnes Orientis populi te 
salutant redemptorem, ferentem oppressis 
prosperitatem atque salutem.” (Hail, Em- 
peror, Cesar, and King! Thou art victor 
and glorious. In ancient Nish all the 
peoples of the East salute thee as the 
redeemer bringing to the opprest pros- 
perity and salvation.) 

The Kaiser’s reply, contrary to the 
general reports, was not spoken, says the 
journalist, but was printed and distributed 
among the guests. It included the words: 
‘*We have had a hard fight, which will soon 
spread further,” and ‘‘I have begged your 
majesty to accept the dignity of Prussian 
Field-Marshal, and I am, with my army, 
happy that you, by accepting it, have 
become one of us.” 

The banquet broke up with extreme 
informality. The Kaiser vanished mysteri- 
ously, probably by automobile, for he did 
not take the famous ‘‘Balkan Express” 
which the Germans have established, con- 
necting Berlin with the Near East. Re- 
garding his feelings during the banquet, the 
author confesses: 

““Not even the Kaiser was more un- 
comfortable than I. What I ate I do not 
know. I suppose I did eat. I was fully 
aware that if I were recognized by one of 
the numerous secret-service officers about 
the Kaiser, or by any other person who 
had happened to see me during one of my 
previous visits, either to Germany or the 
Near East, there would have been a short 
and simple ceremony by the wall of the 
town hall in the morning.”’ 


‘ , 


With this tremendous the re- 
porter’s one wish was to get back to 
England as soon as possible, we are told. 
It was an easy matter to get to Vienna 
by the “Balkan Express,” by which, 
incidentally, Czar Ferdinand returned as 
far as Belgrade. We read: 


‘scoop,’ 


The King, without ceremony, entered 
each compartment of the train and made 
a few remarks to each passenger personally. 
He seemed desirous of displaying his royal 
person. From Vienna the writer reached 
the Swiss frontier, and entered France at 
Pontarlier. But in France, instead of being 
hailed as a hero, he was arrested as a 
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spy until guarantees of his identity arrived 
from Paris. He reached London on 
January 25, just a week after the historic 
banquet at Nish, and without stopping 
for sleep or a bath, rushed to The Daily ' 
Mail office to write his ‘‘beat,” one of 
the most sensational news exploits of our 
time. 





ON A STILL-HUNT FOR STILLS 


N the backwoods districts of Georgia 

and Tennessee a favored traveler is 
liable at any time to be invited into the 
sittin’-room to have a glass of whisky from 
the host’s own private still, just as in New 
England one might get a cup of tea of the 
hostess’s own brewing. With this dif- 
ference: that the Government is on the 
watch for the gentlemen who make whisky 
without paying revenue taxes, and your 
hospitable distiller is immediately eligible 
for a prolonged course in entertaining at 
the Government’s exclusive hotel, the 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

Illicit distilling, says the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, was a popular parlor-, or 
more accurately, kitchen-diversion among 
the mountaineers of the South until a very 
few years ago. Now, however, the watch- 
ful revenue officers have nearly rooted the 
practise out. Only the news of a raid or 
two.on moonshine stills and the arrest of 
the moonshiners betrays the fact that it is 
not yet extinct. As the account in the 
words of one of the raiders puts it: 

It had been a rainy, dreary night, and 
we were tired out from an all-day ride and 
walk. We drove through the country 
some twenty-five miles in a surrey to where 
an illicit distillery was reported, then 
walked through the mountains for some 
five or six miles, and returned without locat- 
ing the still. We then drove about fifteen 
miles south from the Tennessee-Georgia 
State-line to a point at the foot of the high- 
est peak of the Blue Ridge Mountains, in 
Murray County, Georgia, a county noted 
for its moonshiners, where we had to stop 
our surrey for the night and make it afoot 
across the steep and rugged mountains for 
about six miles. 

We started across the mountains just 
before sundown, and by dark we were well 
into the heart of them, where we stopt 
on a branch with our frying-pan, eggs, 
bacon, coffee, and loaf bread, and cooked 
our scanty supper (or dinner, as it is called 
inthe North). After eating a hearty meal, 
we proceeded to the place of the alleged 
moonshine still, about two miles, and 
reached the home of the moonshiner at ten 
o’clock at night. We stopt on the edge 
of the woods near his barn, where we ex- 
pected to rest and take a sleep until morn- 
ing, but before we got to sleep it started 
raining, and we had to climb into the barn- 
loft and sleep in the corn-shucks and hay, 
where we intended to stay until morning, 
or just about daybreak, when we would go 
to the distillery and await the coming of the 
moonshiners ‘to work. 

Unluckily for us, however, about three 
o'clock in the morning we heard the rumble 
of a wagon in the distance. The three of 
us sat up and waited its approach, and it 
was not long until it rolled under the hall- 
way of the barn, and we heard the rattle of 





THE LUXURY OF TWO CARS 


N this new year-round LExINGTon you can now enjoy 
the luxury of two cars—one a fully enclosed, stylish 
Sedan for winter use, the other a comfortable, open tour- 
ing car for summer. 
From the first of October to the end of April, more than half the 
year, the Sedan is the desirable car, and early fall is the logical time to 


buy it. Ata cost of only $165 more, the Lexincron Convertible Sedan 


gives you a car that you will use with pleasure even in zero weather. 


The cleverness of LexineTon designers has attained in this Convert- 
ible Sedan the long sought ideal of complete convertibility, a body 
which is free from the slightest suggestion of makeshift or compromise. 

As a winter car the Lexrneton year-round model is indistinguishable from a 
permanent Sedan body, and as an open touring car it carries no reminder of its 
enclosed form. (Jiffy curtains, carried in concealed compartment over the driver’s 
head, offer quick and complete protection against sudden showers.) 

In this Sedan, Lextncton comfort becomes distinctive. The ample leg-room, 
the height of the top, the unusually wide aisle-way between the front seats, make 
a car that not only looks but is commodious and uncramped. Truly a handsome, 
stylish, and luxurious Sedan for year-round use, embodying 2'I of the features 
that a real Sedan should have, yet so moderately priced thu: vou must wonder 
how it is possible. 

The explanation is Lexincron’s unusual manufacturing pos io>, its closealli- 
ance with ten big factories producing motor car parts. Lexy vron’s manufac- 
turing facilities give all of the advantages and economies of large-scale produc- 
tion without involving any of its extravagances. 

The LexryerTon is now in its tenth successful season. The Minute Man Six is 
designed and built by the same men and in the same shops as the famous 
Lexincton Thoroughbred Six. 

LEXINGTON SALIENT SUPERIORITIZS 


Lexington-Continental Engine Engine-Driven Tire Pum. 
Moore Multiple Exhaust System Double Bulb Adjustable bt. --dlamps, Rigidly 
Cut Steel Starting Gear on Flywheel Mounted on Radiator 
dent Igniti Lighting, and Starting Largest Size Motometer 
” Circuits - of ee Tire Rack and Spare Demountable 


Double Universal Joints 
Full-Floating Rear Axle with Spiral Bevel Gears Convex Mud Guards 
Wick-Feed Oil Cups Genuine Leather Upholstery 

In addition, the tegular equipment includes full ventilating weather-stripped windshield, 
speedometer, electric horn, ammeter, and trouble lamp. 
Five-Passenger Minute Man Six Touring Car - -— - $1185 
Four-Passenger Minute Man Six Clubster - - - 1185 
Five-Passenger Minute Man Six Convertible Sedan (shown) 1350 
Four-Passenger Minute Man Six Convertible Coupe -_ - 1350 


THE THOROUGHBRED SIX 
Seven-Passenger 60-H. P. Touring Car, 144-inch Wheelbase - - $2875 
Four-Passenger 60-H. P. Clubster, 130-inch Wheelbase - - - - 2675 
Before you decide upon any year-round car see the LEXINGTON 
Minute Man Six Convertible Sedan at $1350. If you don’t know 
the nearest LEXINGTON dealer, write us and we will gladly put you 
in touch with him. Literature on request. 
THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD CO. Columbia Square, CONNERSVILLE, Ind., U. S. A. 
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If your hair is 
not regularly 


cared for— 


It may become 
stringy. 
It may become 


dull. 


It may become 
unattractive. 


Your scalp may 
be clogged with 
hair-destroying 
dandruff. 


If you shampoo 
properly with 
Packer’s”— 


Your scalp will 
be thoroughly 
cleansed and 
pen tly stimu- 

ated. 

Dandruff will be 
controlled. 

Your scalp will 
be healthier and 
give your hair 
every oppor- 
tunity to grow. 

Your hair will be 


softer. 
Its natural beau- 
ty will be 


brought out. 


Packer's Tar Soap contains 
the healing e!cments of pure 
pine-tar—and ciher soothing in- 
gredients long recognized as good 
for the hair and scalp. Use it. 
Use it steadily according to direc- 
tions. Send 10c for sample cake. 
Write for our Manual, “The Hair 
and Scalp — Modern Care and 


Treatment,” 36 pages of practical 
information. Sc:t free on request. 


Packer’s 


TarSoap 


**Pure as the Pines” 





Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
cleanses the hair and scalp de- 
lightfully. Delicately perfumed. 
Liberal sample bottle 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 84 A, 81 Fulton Street, New York 




















jugs and a cow-bell, and one of the men 
(there being three of them) dismounted, 
climbed into the loft where we were, and 
lit a match to see how to get into the second 
loft without seeing us. He climbed into 
the second loft and threw down some fodder 
with which to feed his mules, and when he 
got down to throw the fodder into the 
hallway, he threw it all down but one 
bundle and reached out for the last one and 
eaught hold of the writer’s knee. He 
jumped back, but upon reflection tried it 
again, and this time caught the foot of 
another of our party, who grabbed his 
hand and held him, while the other two of 
us climbed down and caught the other two. 

They had been down into the valley for 
malt with which to mix their mash for dis- 
tillation, and had left the malt at the house 
on the way to the barn. One of our men 
kept the three at the barn while the other 
two of us proceeded in the dark toward 
where the still was reported. As we passed 
the house a dog barked at us, but we kept 
very quiet and were undisturbed in reach- 
ing the distillery, which was some 200 yards 
from the house. There we found the still 
fully ‘‘set up’’ for operation. We waited 
until daylight when we could track the 
parties to and from the still. We found 
tracks leading from the distillery to the 
house and found the malt on the porch of 
the house. We destroyed the still and 
proceeded, after a search of the premises, 
to where another was reported in operation. 

Here we found only a partial distillery, 
it having been partly torn away and moved 
before our arrival. At this place there had 


| been considerable whisky made, prepara- 


tions being under way to begin operations 
the next day for a ‘“‘big run.”’ Probably 
100 gallons could have been made with the 
materials on hand. 

At the first still there were a large 
stone furnace, an 80-gallon copper still, a 
cap, worm, heater-box, five fermenters, 600 
gallons of beer, and all necessary utensils 
for making whisky. This is one of the 
largest copper stills that has been found 
in this territory in years, and was run by 
Abb and Bill Flood, who are the most 
notorious moonshiners in this section of the 
country, and who have served sentences 
before for moonshining. 

The still is embedded into a furnace up 
to the top, then a cap of copper set on top 
of it, where the steam collects, and is run 
through a pipe into a worm, or coil, which 
eoil is set into a tub or barrel of water to 
condense the steam, and when it comes out 
eondensed it is called low wines, or sin- 
glings. It is then put in the still and boiled 
again, and this time when the steam evap- 
orates it is whisky. Some of them use 
different processes, and only make one 
continuous boiling, but this whisky is not 
as good as when made the former way. 

To begin with, the meal is cooked in the 
still, and then put in large boxes or barrels, 
ealled fermenters, where it is allowed to 
stand about three days. Then it is broken 
up and the malt added, with about one 
bushel of meal and malt to a barrel of water, 


| and this is allowed to stand about four days 


to ferment. Then it is ready for distilla- 


tion. The malt is corn, rye, or barley, 
sprouted, dried, and ground, and this is 


what makes the meal ferment. 

These particular moonshiners are quite 
well to do, and own three or four head of 
horses, cattle, and some hogs, and are much 
better off than the average moonshiner or 
mountaineer. Some of the cases are 
pitiful. Some of them have hardly enough 








The National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association 
is happy to announce the 


WINNING SLOGANS 


in the nation-wide competition for the 
best advertising phrases for WOOD. 
The purchases decided on are as follows: 
$150 to Dr. Ben Webster, Kingsbury, Ind., for the slogan: 


“There’s a Wood for Every Need.” 


$SO to Mr. Fred F. Grasser, Belvidere, ill., for the slogan: ' 


“Use Wood Where You Should.” 


50 OTHER VALUABLE SLOGANS HAVE BEEN PURCHASED 
T $1 EACH FROM THE FOLLOWING: 

B. Anderson, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal. 

I. T. Murray, Canon City, Colorado. 

Chas. W. Seymour, Yenmngton, Nevada 

Robert Easton, 1420 Corn kxct < 
irs. Ce pee hopping, La Cres 

. dearly, 373 bicomifield Ave., 





~aldwell, N. Be 
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W. J. Wolfe, Chatham, N. a 
Naomi W. Walker, 1616 So. Main St., Winston- Salem, N.C. 
Paul fF. Sands, 441 Normal Ave., Buti alo, N. Y. 
A, E. Olison, Sacramento, Calif. 
D.R.L yle, Guitport Mauss. 
Jos. W. ‘Wanek, M enominee, Mich. 
E. B. Miller, 904 2nd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Wallace kvan Wiegand, 2043 Knox Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Carl G. Manning, 30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Winifre d Wiegand, 2043 Knox Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Clinord R. Clark, ne. cee, Wy oming. 
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Clay ton E. Bedell, C hurc hill St, 
krancis B. Gregory » Sy) racuse, 
ie Mary Gregory Hume, 149 Hillside St., Asheville, N.C. 
V. Hutson, 7321 Pano la St., New Orleans, La. 
Si. * Smiley, 1400 Mc ).illen St., 
i; C. McMichael, 344 W: 88th $ 
dw. V. Bates, 3534a NeLiaska Ave., 
Theodore White, 5 Warmnst., ity 
i Kune Br--on, 657 E. 66tlL. St., peepee ok and, Oregon. 
M. Davis, 3098 ‘I rin. ble Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Edgar M. Miiler, Fulton and Pineapple Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Paul F. Sands, 441 Normal / Bufialo, N. Y. 
Katharine L. Grant, New cabcon, State on Is land, N.Y. 
M. M. Shoemaker, New Castle, Ind. 
<. Snowden, 2203 Kemper Lane, Cincinnz ati, —. 
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E. T. Allen, Yeon Blde.. Portland, Oregon. 
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I. Bernstein, 2304 E. 14th St. Oakland, Calif. 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH US. WRITE US 


of your building projects, big or little. We want 
to he Helpful—in a Real Wav. WE ADVISE 
WOOD ONLY WHERE WOOD IS BEST. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


(Trade Extension Department) 


929 Lumber Exchange Building, CHICAGO 


The Beauty of 
Your Floors and Rugs 











will be lasting only as you protect them 
from the scratches that follow the mov- 
ing of heavy furniture. 


FELTOID 
CASTERS” Sit? 


furnish you with this protection. 

















They are 
Scratchless 
Noiseless 
Durable 


Ask for Feltoids at department, 
hardware and furnityre 
stores or write us for 
Feltoid Book No. 9, giving 
prices and styles. 
The Burns and 
Bassick Company 
Dept. C 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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to eat and less to wear. Their usual sub- 
sistenece is corn bread, black sirup, coffee, 
and fat meat. They are the most hospit- 
able people I ever saw, tho. They will 
divide the last ration they have with a 
stranger, even tho he be a revenue-officer. 
Sométimes while raiding in the mountains 
we have to stop for meals and lodging with 
these mountain people, at times with the 
people who are running the stills we are 
seeking to destroy, but they give us the best 
they have. Of course, they are paid well 
for it. 

We ran across a family of a mother and 
five children in the mountains whose hus- 
band and father is now serving a sentence 
of a year for moonshining, and their only 
food in the house was one-half bushel of 
meal. They were living on the charity of 
the neighbors, who sometimes are not nearer 
than two or three miles. They were in a 
pitiable condition. We gave them some 
money and have asked the authorities to do 
what they could to secure a pardon for the 
unfortunate head of the family. 

I want to say that in this case, as in lots 
of others, the revenue-officers have no 
picnic, and most of the trips are very weari- 
some, and they are often in the mountains 
from two days to a week, and half the time 
have to sleep on the ground and in the rain. 
We left Dalton, Ga., at 7 a.m. on Monday 
and returned at 6 p.m. Tuesday, driving a 
distance of some 80 miles. We were com- 
pletely exhausted by our trip. 





The Irishman Was Right.—A new story 
is at hand bearing upon the exasperating 
delay in completing the Lambs’ new club- 
house. Thomas Findlay was one day pass- 
ing the club-house, where the work upon 
the addition is still in progress. Meeting 
the janitor, Findlay asked him how soon the 
building would be ready for occupancy. 

The janitor, an Irishman, replied: ‘‘About 
the first of Octember.”’ 

Findlay retorted, ‘“‘ You mean Septober.”’ 

““T meant what I said,” insisted the 
janitor, “‘ Octember.”’ 

“But there isn’t any such month,” 
declarea Findlay. 

“That’s why I made it Octember,’’ an- 
swered the janitor—New York Telegraph. 





WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LirerarY Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 

Funk & WaGNALLS CoMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case cf six glass stoppered bottles 






In the cream- | 
colored, nut- 
tin 









full flavor. 


ness or discord. 


“Pmmy 


A PIPE BLEND of 
ve distinct kinds 
of Imported and Dp. 
mestic tobacco-each 
ind alone having 
a delightful aroma 
and natural flavor 
without the slight 
est harshness” 


RICHNESS THAT SHADES 
INTO MILDNESS ~:~ © 


Accomplished p:pesmokers, when they first taste 
Harmony Pipe Elend, are a little surprised. Not at its rich, 
Several other high-grade tobaccos give that. 


But what they never have found in smoking tobacco, yet 
have always hoped for, is full-bodied richness that is 
delicately mild. Harmony gives just that flavor—it might 
be called “rich-mildness"—without even a trace of harsh- 


HARMON Y 
RMA PIPE BLEND & 


If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose 15 cents in stamps, for this full-sized one-eighth 
pound tin, postage prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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and mo scratch! Graffco Silver Steel Pens ave triple silver 
plated—with a smooth. velvety pint that is always perfect- 
writing. Graffeo Silver Steel Pens last from five t» ten times 
1 nger than ethers. They do net corrode. Send roc. for 


sample box of ten. We pay postage and packing. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
Graffco 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















Don’t bother : 
to remember these letters—you can’t forget them, 





FOR THE SPEAKER, PREACHER, LECTURER 


And all others who are interested in Speech and Speaking 


TALKS ON TALKING 


Speech has become the great avenue of business, 
professional, social, and public success. No man 
is better qualified to talk on this subject than this 
author who has made it his life study. 

In this new book he deals with phrases for Talk- 
ers, The Speaking Voice, How to Tell a Story, 
Talking on Salesmanship, Men and Mannerisms, 
How to Speak in Public, Practical Hints for Speak- 
ers, The Dramatic Element, Conversation, Preach- 
ing, Care of Throat, etc., etc. 

12mo, cloth. 75c net; by mail 83c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY " 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 
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_ MAIL COUPON 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk E3A, 564 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me your new Fall Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest 


blue serges and advanced styles in 
smart tweeds and mixtures—also 


full details of your special lining ie & > a ‘For Fall and Winter 
bs i pee. P STYLE BOOK 


Name 





Suit Made to Measure only 


A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the wonderful 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge $1 5 













WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


values offered by our new system of tailoring. We 

have no. agents—no dealers—no traveling sales- 
men—our values make their own customers—and once 
a Bernard-Hewitt customer always a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. : 
Thousands of business and professional men, college 
men, men in all walks of life the country over, wear and 
enjoy Bernard-Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. We 
want you, too, as a regular customer, and, as a special 
inducement to secure your first order, will line 
your suit with a guaranteed 


This suit is made to your individual measure from the 
very finest all-wool blue, light blue, black or gray serge, 
in any of the latest styles you may select and by the 
very best tailors in this whole city. 

If you don't care for a serge suit, our Fall catalog, 
which we will send, contains generous samples of the 
latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures ($15.00 to $27.50), 
unusual values all. The satin lining goes with any 
selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, that 
you learn how easy it is to take your own measure and 
save money on every suit. We take all the risk, you 
none, for this is 


OUR GUARANTEE wore cen 

Us One Cent 
unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in 
fit—in style—in workmanshipand material. Couldanything 


= ; ; TakeYour Own 
ye fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made clothes of excep- e 
tional style and value—dress better and save money. Measure—Save 


Write for Your Copy of Our Big Book Today 


Our big new Fall and Winter book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens 
—also lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and 
economical clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send post card for your copy. Please 
mention LirERARY DIGEST so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
564 West Monroe Street Desk E3A CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Write for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 

Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
| Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


















rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
Store normal strength to weakened 

arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers or direct. 
Write for Booklet and 
) Free 10-Day Trial Offer ‘ 
han Anklet Support Co. 90-A Reade St. N.Y. 
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for your ow ¢ 
besides, if you will show your 
friends wherein it excells 
other $100 typewritcrs, 
and explain to them our 
most liberal offer ever 







made on a strictly mod- 
ern, single shift type- 
writer anda Woodstock at 
that. By post card or letter simply say,*‘Mail Particulars.”” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 0674, Chicago, II. 


| establishing everywhere. Many sales easily 
AGENTS made.Self-selling Woodstock the latest great 
Seiler. Write for terms and territory. Act now, 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





At the Lion’s Cage-—Boy—“ Gee whiz, 
mister, what ’ud happen if he got out?” 

Krrerer—“ Begorra, Oi’d lose me job!”’ 
—Puck. 


Paying the Putter!—‘Is golf an ex- 
pensive game? ” 

‘“* Tt must be. I heard my husband tell- 
ing a friend the other day that he had to 
replace about eighteen pivots on the first 
nine holes.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

Experienced.—‘‘ Have you the firmness 
that enables you to go on and do your 
duty in the face of ingratitude and ungen- 
erous criticism? ”’ 

**T ought to have. I once cooked for a 
eamping party.”’— Washington Star. 


Less Crowded.— Wi1tuis—* Were you at 
the lecture last evening? ”’ 

Gititis—* Yes.”’ 

Wituis—“‘ Wasn’t that awful? The 
idea of five thousand people jammed and 
squeezed into that little hall.” 

Gititis—*‘ On the contrary, I thought it 
was quite a relief after being out on the 
municipal golf-links all afternoon.’’—Life. 








Juvenile Logic.—It was at a private en- 
tertainment, and a lady had just risen from 
the piano. 

** Would you like to be able to sing and 
play as I do, dear? ”’ she queried of a little 
five-year-old miss. ; 

** No, ma’am,”’ was the unexpected reply. 

** And why not? ”’ asked the lady. 

*’Cause,”’ explained the small observer, 
‘**T wouldn’t like to have people say such 
horrid things about me.’”’—Indianapolis 
Star. 


Thrifty.—It is said that Scottish humor 
is an electric spark that flies back and forth 
between the two extremes of whisky and 
religion. But the following anecdote is 
Seottish, without touching either extreme. 

A wife was asked by her husband what 
kind of a bonnet she would like him ta 
bring her frae Glasgow, and she replied: 

** Weel, ye’d best make it a straw bun- 
net, Jock, and when I’m done wi’ it I'll 
feed it to the coo.’”-—Chicago Herald. 

Who Was It?—The kindergarten had 
been studying the wind all week—its power, 
effects, ete.—until the subject had been 
pretty well exhausted. To stimulate inter- 
est, the kindergartner said, in her most en- 
thusiastic manner: ‘ Children, as I came 
to school to-day in the trolley-car, the door 
opened and something came softly in and 
kissed me on the cheek. What do you 
think it was? ”’ 

And the children joyfully answered, 
** The conductor ! ’’—Harper’s Magazine. 








Home-Made.—The River Clyde has been 
brought up to its present navigable condi- 
tion by means of dredging, and the Glasgow, 
people are very proud of it. One day a 
party of American sightseers turned up 
their noses at the Clyde. 

‘** Call this a river? ’’ they said. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s a ditch in comparison with our Missis- 
sippi, or St. Lawrence, or Delaware.” 

‘** Aweel, mon,” said a Scotch bystander, 

* you’ve got Providence to thank for your 
rivers, but we made this oursels.’”-—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL “STRAW 
VOTE” OF UNION LABOR 
(Continued from page 874). 
that at present Mr. Wilson is the favorite, 
but “‘this is a very funny district in re- 
spect to polities,’ yet our informant adds 
that in his belief Mr. Wilson will ‘‘get 
more votes there than any previous 


> 


Democrat.”’ 


LABOR’S SLANT TOWARD SOCIALISM 


We have just seen that some labor voters 
believe the Democrats ‘‘nearest related to 
the workers” after the Socialists, so we 
turn now to the candidacy of Mr. Benson. 
Neither Mr. Hughes nor Mr. Wilson 
appeals very strongly to our members, we 
hear from an officer of the Pulp, Sulfite, 
and Paper Mill workers in New Hampshire, 
who asserts that the trend among union 
men generally is ‘‘more and more toward 
Socialism,”’ so he would infer that the vote 
of his associates will be cast for Mr. Allan 
Benson. An Ohio printing - pressmen’s 
union questions whether any logical reason 
can be put forth why these workers should 
support any other candidate, for ‘‘the duty 
of the working class is to support the 
working-class candidates. The capitalist 
class is doing it, why should not the work- 
ing class do the same?’”’ A similar state- 
ment comes from Mr. W. A. Logan, 
president of the Carriage, Wagon, and 
Automobile Workers’ Union, who says that 
while he does not claim that every member 
of that organization will vote for Mr. 
Benson, because all shades of political 
opinion are to be found among the member- 
ship, nevertheless he is convinced that if a 
poll of the members were taken it would 
show a majority in favor of Socialism, and 
the reason for the inclination toward 
Socialism is the ‘‘invasion of the rights of 
the workers.’’ This informant adds: 


‘ 


“Instead of enforcing the law im- 
partially, the police and the militia are 
used to break strikes, prevent peaceful 
picketing, prevent the distribution of liter- 
ature, and break up street meetings. 
When these means fail, the courts can 
always be relied upon to come to the rescue 
of the employer with an injunction depriv- 
ing the workers of every constitutional 
right. 

“This condition of affairs is very acute 
just at this time in Detroit, where we have 
a very large membership and where this 
membership sees the foregoing put into 
practise every day. They are rapidly losing 
all confidence in the present form of govern- 
ment as it is administered by both of the 
dominant parties ”’ 


An official of a cigar-makers’ union in 
Wisconsin took a secret ballot among his 
associates in five towns, with the result 
that Mr. Hughes received 4 votes, Mr. 
Wilson 8, and Mr. Benson 32, and we hear 
from a painters’ union in Sacramento that 
among these workers 70 per cent. of the 
vote favors Mr. Benson, and 25 per cent. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF SUCCESS 


Heads of national businesses who want their 
New York offices in an atmosphere of success 
will find the Fifth Avenue Building a home of 
distinction. For an unsurpassed location and 
service have drawn to this business building 
many of the country’s merchandising leaders. 


It is a distinguished list of tenants whose 
letter heads bear the world-famous address— 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue; who look out 
upon the breeze-swept Madison Square—the 
heart of the uptown wholesale section—and the 
network of transportation lines which bind it to 
the great retail shopping centre, the railroad 
terminals and the hotel and theatre districts, near 
by. It is a fortunate list of tenants who enjo 
the “‘business-hotel” service which has made this 
building conspicuous, A line of inquiry will 
bring the details. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE 
BUILDING New York City 























EVERY BUSINESS 


or professional man should write for our practical 
booklets and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers, Maptacks and other Push devices, so neces- 
sary to hang pictures, charts, maps, etc., without defacing walls, 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Stee) at 10e pkts. NY 

hI 





Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes “bat " 
The Hanger with the Twist, pie ty mail | j 
for heavy pictures we 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia 


To misquote Napoleon slightly—“20 


centuries look down upon you from these pyramids,” 
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ThePathéscope 


Will bring motion pictures into 
your Home, School or Club, as it 
has to nearly 10,000 of the most ex- 
clusive city and country homes of 
Europe and America. 


The Pathéscope is to the eye what 
the Phonograph is to the ear. The 
crowning achievement of Pathé 
Fréres, the acknowledged leaders in 
the motion picture industry. 


No limit to the variety of subjects at 
your command—Drama, Comedy, 
Travel, Science, etc., to meet every 
taste, any age and all occasions. 


Through the Pathéscope Film Ex- 
changes, already established in 16 
of the principal cities, the owner 
may exchange reels as often as de- 
sired or you can Take your own 
Motion Pictures with the Pathé- 
scope Camera, as hundreds are dc- 
ing, and preserve a priceless record 
of loved ones in living, fascinating 
action on the screen! 
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Uses special narrow width, non-inflam- 
mable film. Approved by Underwriters. 
No fire risk. No insurance restrictions. 
Price $175.00 complete. Send for com- 
plete illustrated catalogues describing 
Machines, Cameras, List and methods 
of exchanging reels, etc., or see them at 
the nearest Pathéscope Agency. 























The Patheéscope 
Co. of America 
Inc., Suite 1846 
Aeolian Hal! 

New York City 
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Nothing Promotes Good Health 
Like Pure Water 


LEADS ALL IN PURITY 


The Finest 

Table Water Known. 
Bottled Only 

at The Spring under 
the most Sanitary 
Conditions Known 
to Science. 


Illustrated, descriptive 
and historical booklet 
free on request. 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
South Poland, Maine 
New York Office: 1180 Broadway 


153 Franklin St. 1711 Chestnut St. 


Poland Water 








Mr. Wilson, leaving 5 per cent. to Mr. 
| Hughes. Another intimation of the spread 
of Socialism among the workers comes from 
a director of the Paving Cutters’ Union, 
who confesses that it is rather difficult to 
say just what the present trend of senti- 
ment is because theirs is largely a “‘ floating 
trade,” and they do not get close enough 
together to ascertain the political feeling 
of the membership, yet he believes that of 
the members with whom he has come in 
contact, the majority “‘would, if they had 
a vote, cast it for the Socialist candidate.” 





REPLIES FAVORING MR. HUGHES 
Following Mr. Benson’s 47 votes comes 


Mr. Hughes with 43, and in his favor is 
the striking statement from the Central 
Labor Union of Asheville that sentiment 
is “‘fast changing in his direction.” <A 
| eigar-makers’ union in Illinois reports that 
70 per cent. of the members will vote for 
the Republican candidate, and in New 
York an association of saw-workers informs 
us that the majority of the membership 
will support Mr. Hughes, and the same is 
said of a cigar-makers’ union in Wisconsin, 
where La Follette is the favorite for the 
senatorship. How the tariff persists as 
an issue is evidenced in the statement from 
a glove-workers’ union in Gloversville, 
N. Y., that the town has always been a 
stronghold the 
While this union favors 


Republican because of 
tariff on gloves. 
Hughes, the official who gives us the in- 
formation personally favors Wilson, and 
believes ‘‘a careful study of his record 
should convince labor leaders that he has 
represented labor wherever there has been 
we hear from an 
Railway 


an opportunity.” But 
| official of the Brotherhood of 
Postal Clerks, who disagrees with the mem- 
ber of this union quoted previously, that 
the men are ‘‘disgusted with the Adminis- 


tration’s handling of the postal service, 
especially the railway mail service, and 
will for 
The Republican candidate 


many lifelong Democrats vote 
Mr. Hughes.” 
is in favor also with the Organization of 
Railroad Laborers and Helpers of Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia, while we hear from 
the secretary of a local of the International 
Association of Machinists the following: 


“At the time of the passage of the 
Adamson Bill there was considerable senti- 
ment for Wilson, among the railroad men 
particularly. Since they have had an op- 
portunity to study the bill and read the 
discussion of the bill by Hughes and others 
there has been a marked change in 
sentiment. 

“T think they feel that they have been 
deceived and that the passage of the bill 
was done only for political reasons.” 


QUALIFIED REPLIES 


We come now to the leaders who are 
non-committal in their findings or report 





| a qualified or divided sentiment in their 


Send For Big Fur Book. 


Select Now and SAVE 15% 


Albrecht Furs 


an Oe ——— 


No woman with shabby, worn Furs can ever 
look well dressed and prosperous. If you will 
make your selec- 
tion now we can 
save you 15%— 
we can only make 
this Advance Sea- 
son Discount un- 
til Nov. 10th. 





Illustration show$ our 





pattern No. 432 hand- 





some Scottish Mole 
Coat. Regular Price 
$306.00, 15°, Dis- 
count Price $260. 10. 


Big Fur Book 
Free 


Albrecht has led in 
honest workmanship, 
quality and styles for 
6I years—everything 
shipped on a ‘‘money- 
back-if-not -satisfied” 
agreement. Send 
quick for 1917 Style 
Book No. 91. Address 
Dept. Ex, enclosing 
3c for postage. 


im L-Albrecht&Son S¢PaulAinn 
AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
































| 1T. GROWS WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


che UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout thecountry. They are made in sections,combin- 
ing practical utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Above style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors; price: top 
$1.25, leg base $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized to 
extreme western states. Shipped direct from factory ON 
APPROVAL and at considerable saving TO YOU. 
| Write for new Catalogue 23-O. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
| Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
‘ Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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organizations. Politics are not discust 
in labor meetings, we are succinctly advised 
by an official of the Federal Labor Union 
of Maine, yet at the same time our in- 
formant, with an underlined but, tells us 
to “see the result of the recent election in 
Maine,”’ and we hear from Iowa City, Ia., 
that any prediction about the way labor 
‘‘only a guess,”’ for or- 
ganized labor ‘‘votes independently.”’ 
Similar information comes from the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union of Boston, whose 
representative, however, states that the 
trend of sentiment favors for President— 


will vote will be 


‘“‘One who believes in the right of all 
workers to organize for their protection 
against encroachment upon their rights by 
either employers, politicians, or others. 

“The workers want for President one 
who believes not in compulsory trade 
agreements between employers and em- 
ployees in all trades and cailings to provide 
in advance for the settlement: of all disputes 
without recourse to strike or lockout. 
The organized workers on one side backed 
by public opinion would compel employers 
to respect arbitration decisions or the 
employers backed by public opinion would 
have the same influence on the workers. 

“This plan would entirely eliminate the 
most fruitful souree of labor troubles, 
namely, the denial by the employers of the 
worker’s right to be represented by the 
union of his craft. The latest New York 
traction strike is an example.” 


An official of the American Federation 
of Musicians in St. Louis, speaking only 
for himself, says he can not imagine how 
any honest member of organized labor can 
support Mr. Hughes for President because, 
like Mr. Taft, Mr. Hughes is the ‘“‘an- 
tithesis of the proletarian. His vote on the 
Danbury hatters’ case clearly proves his 
antagonism. His suecessor on the bench 
would never vote that way.”” Among the 
union of International Wood Carvers in 
Brooklyn, 
candidate was diseust, but the opinions 


the question of the preferred 


of the members, we are informed, were so 
varied that ‘‘we could not come to a special 
eonclusion.”” This division of sentiment 
is recorded also by the New Britain, Conn., 
Union of Cigar Makers and by the Crane 
Followers and Platform Workers of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Sentiment is described as about ‘equally 
divided between Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Wilson” 
much more frequently of the division lying 
between Mr. Benson and Mr. Wilson. But 
from a union of Flint Glass Workers the 


in some labor circles, tho we hear 


information comes that, tho opinion is 
divided between Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Wilson, ‘“‘we as a body of union men be- 
lieve in a high tariff, especially in the glass 
trade, as we have suffered a lot by glass 
being imported to this country. In fact, 
it is known that some glass could be 
imported cheaper than the American manu- 
facturer could produce it.” Therefore the 


personal conviction of our informant is to 


| 
} 
} 
| 
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MACHINERY catalog 

printed on delicate pink 
paper would be like a construc- 
tion foreman in silk overalls— 
and a booklet about perfume 
printed on heavy weight battle- 
ship gray paper would be like 
keeping the kitchen cabinet in 
the boudoir. 


It isn’t enough to select good 
paper—it must be appropriate 
paper, which is something 
quite different. 
paper that says your say. 

We will gladly send great and small adver- 
tisers our booklet, ‘‘Paper Does Express,** 
and Will Bradley’s monograph on the use 


of Strathmore Papers. 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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This picture symbolizes a 
force that could lift the pyramids or the Himalayas. 
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‘Send 
for ill Sotrated catalog. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 337-387 Eggleston Ave.,Cincinnati,0. | 











4 “x GOOD ENGLISH 


| “Watch-Your-English” 


Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of * he 
Standard Dictionary.’ Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little “puzzlers” 
in English which come up every 
} day. Four volumes each com- 
lete in itself: “Faulty as, 
10w to correct it—*Better Say,"’ 
ways to improve your language— 
“Foreign Phrases” in daily use— 
“Helpful Hints” toward “better 
English. Cloth, 25c each, or all 
four in neat box for 75c. We pay 
carriage. 
FUNKE & WAGNALLS Comrrane 
Dept. 814, New York 
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Quackery 
and Corns 


Hundreds of treatments have been 
offered for corns. 

Some were sedatives to quiet pain. 
Some were acids, harsh and risky. 
Some mere quackery. 

But one man—a famous chemist— 
studied corns for 25 years. And 
finally discovered Blue-jay. 

That is now the standard treat- 
ment, gentle, certain, scientific. It is 
used on a million corns monthly. 

It has stopped the corn pain in- 
stantly, 70 million times. It has 
ended the corns completely within 
48 hours, in 91 per cent of the cases. 
The others take a little longer. 

Stop paring corns. Stop treating 
them in wrong ways. Use Blue-jay, 
and that ends them in a gentle, easy 
way. Prove that tonight. 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 














“Don’t-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
prors SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 

Gold, $2.00 in ‘ostpaid. Money refunded 

any a without question. 3 sizes—Small, Medium: 90% 

les), ie. Athletes use it to promote nose breath: 

ing and avoid “dry mouth.” From Marathon’s to Golf. 

Comfortable and Co Cec aiDeLEDUnD te onl on Hacer. 
SimpPcLe DEVICE Co. MIDDLEBURG, ¥A., BOX 





MEN WANTED 


To sell “Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum ware. 

$6.72 
per 7 hour day is the average 
profit made by 

3283 MEN 
J. E. King, of Sharon, Pa., 

says: “I have made a profit of 
$3,689.72 with *“*‘Wear-Ever” in 
17 months and at the same time 
have secured free a business 
education.” 
Send postal card for “The Bulle- 
4in” giving sales of the 3283 men. 


M;; E. KING 
ade $3,689.72 
in 17 months 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. H, New Kensington, Pa. 


you live in Canada write 


If , 
NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








support the candidates that pledge them- 
selves on a “regulation of the tariff.” 
But another union of this craft predicts 
that the Republicans will be the “‘ biggest 
losers,” for the standpat Democrats will 
vote for Wilson, and a few of the standpat 
Republicans will vote for him also, while 
the Socialist party will make a big gain 
by “drawing most of their votes from the 
Republican side.” As between Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Wilson, this observer predicts that 
Mr. Wilson will run far ahead of Mr. 
Hughes because of his record of labor 
legislation, and from a union of Retail 
Clerks in Joliet, Ill., we learn also that the 
independent voter supporting 
Wilson for the same At the same 
time, we are told that among so-called 
Democratic and Republican voters ‘“‘it 
makes very little difference what a Presi- 
dent does or does not do.”” From a high 
authority in the International Coopers’ 
Union we hear the following: 


there is 
reason, 


“The trend of sentiment among our 
union members is of a complex character— 
perhaps one thousand favor the Socialistice 
ticket, two thousand favor Wilson—these 
are of American, English, and Irish ex- 
traction, and perhaps four or five thousand 
favor Hughes—of which about all are of 
German extraction or German-born. 

“The latter summary is based on the 
attitude pursued by the Washington Ad- 
ministration toward the war. I find that 
the Germans want none of Wilson, while 
our other members are believers in high 
protection.” 

Another illuminating statement 1s pro- 
vided by an official of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, who for two months 
traveled among workmen of this craft in 
the State of Ohio. 
that the machine-shop workers 
son credit for doing more than any other 
President ever has done,”’ 
further that— 


Everywhere he found 
“sive Wil- 


and he tells us 


‘*His stand in compelling action on the 
Child-Labor Bill was especially appre- 
ciated. His action on the eight-hour law 
for the railroad men has met a rather 
curious reception. The shopmen have 
been struggling for an eight-hour day for 
at least fifteen years and the Brotherhoods 
only decided to ask for it a year ago. 
The shop trades were the ones who created 
public sentiment favorable to the move- 
ment but they find themselves still making 
the struggle. The shopmen seem to 
think Wilson is the best President we 
have ever had, but it is hard to tell how 
they will vote. 

“There is very little sentiment fav orable 
to Hughes, but in a number of big manu- 
facturing plants a campaign has already 
been started to enroll the workers into 
Hughes clubs. Of-course, some success 
will be attained, but the men themselves 
do not seem to be favorable to Hughes. 

“‘Socialistic sentiment is apparently 
growing very fast in Ohio. Almost the 
only ones who are openly and positively 
declaring themselves are those who favor 
the Socialist candidates. I believe a eon- 
siderable vote will be polled for them in 
this State.” 
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THE UNIVERSAL PIPE 








S-m-o-o-t-h ! 

The little “well” does the 
trick—makes tobacco 
burn smooth, dry, sweet. 
Any tobacco tastes better 
in a Wellington. It’s the 
world’smostpopular pipe. 


Genuine French Briar, 35c 
and up. At good dealers. 


The WDC triangle on any 
pipe means greatest pipe 
value. 















WILLIAM 
DEMUTH 
& CO. 
New York 
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American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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|| A PERFECT. 
WALL FINISH 
SHOULD BE 
| Sanitary | 
Washable 
| Beautiful : 
| Soft In Tone 
| Durable 
Economical 
Up-To-Date 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
WESTERN FRONT 

September 22.—The Paris count of Teuton 

captives taken during the Somme fight- 

ing, since July 1, places the total at 

55,800 men and officers. About. five- 

eighths of these were taken by the 

French. The French enter the out- 

skirts of Combles, occupying two 

German positions and taking 140 

prisoners. The British take two lines 

| of trenches on the mile front between 

Martinpuich and Flers, pushing on 

| toward Bapaume. 

September 23.—On a half-mile front east 

of Courcelette, the British take a series 

| of German trenches, reaching nearer to 

| Bapaume. French patrols are reported 

| at the southern boundaries of Combles. 

In the fighting many aeroplanes are 

engaged, of which the Germans shoot 

down eleven, the British and French 

seven, according to dispatches from 
both sides. 

Flying nearly one hundred miles beyond 
the border, a French aeroplane drops a 
quantity of bombs on military estab- 
lishments at Mannheim and Ludwigs- 
haven, in the Palatinate. 

September 24.—Kiffin Y. Rockwell, an 
American aviator with the French 
flying corps, is killed in an air-battle 
with a German machine on the Alsace 
front. 

Continued air-battles are reported by 
Paris in the day’s warfare, during 
which, in over a hundred combats, 
fifty-seven aeroplanes are destroyed. 
Two French aviators, in flights of- 500 
miles; drop a number of bombs on the 
Krupp works at Essen. 

September 25.—According to the Berlin 
report, the raid on Essen failed to do 
any damage. The loss of two aircraft in 
the raid two days ago is admitted, with 
the statement that the remainder 
returned safely. 


The French take trenches along the 
Canal du Nord, moving nearer to 


Péronne, their objective. 

In a forward sweep the British take 
Morval and Les Bosufs, northeast of 
Combles, while the French, south of 
Combles, capture and occupy Ran- 
court, afterward pressing to the out- 
skirts of F regicourt. Combles is stated 
to be completely cut off, as the armies 
to the north and south of it are scarcely 
a mile apart. Along the six-mile front 
between Combles and Martinpuich, 
more than a mile of German trenches 
fall into British hands, thus straighten- 
ing out the line at a point but four 
miles from Bapaume. 

September 26.—Combles is taken by the 
British and French troops entering it 
from opposite sides. The British also 
take Thiepval and Gueudecourt, three 
miles from Bapaume. General Foch’s 
troops, after driving the Germans from 
Combles, take the small wood north 
of Fregicourt, as well as adjoining 
ground in the direction of Bapaume. 

September 27.—The Allied drive on the 
Somme front continues as the British 
consolidate in Thiepval, and seize the 
ridge to the northeast of the village. 
Stuff Redoubt, a German work, is 
captured, while five miles to the east- 
ward 2,000 yards of German trenches, 
north of Flers, are taken, and Eaucourt 
l’ Abbaye is threatened. 

Kast of Rancourt, recently captured, the 
French penetrate the St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood, in addition to taking a fortified 
wood east of Vermandovillers. More 
than 5,000 prisoners are taken in the 
last two days. 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


wa your battle is fought in the trenches, 
behind an office desk or in the home you need 
to keep fit. 


It’s comparatively easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch. 
Thec ivilian—man or woman—has a hardertask. Scdentary 
habits, insufficient exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it ,combine tocause a more or less chronic 
condition of constipation. 


Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill. Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to under- 
mine your health. 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies, It acts 
as an internal lubricant, preventing the bowcl contents 
from becoming hard and ‘facilitating the normal processes 
of evacuation, 


NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, is sold at all drug 
stores. Refuse substitutes —look for the name NUJOL on 
bottle and package. 


Dept. 66 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 
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: Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and } 
' address plainly below. H 
pean Address TESS | 
STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates, 





They’ve Been 
Fighting in France 
For Hundreds of Years 


Almost 1500 years ago hundreds of thousands were killed 
in a bloody battle between the inv — Huns—“‘the most 
barbarous of barbarians’’"—and the defending Franks, in 
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a lawyer and big suc- 

qesewaity yoy. Lesalt oan 

men win high positions in 

ae a iclife. Geestn r 

opportunities now than ever be- 

fore. Be independent- bes leader. 

Thousands of lawyers are earning 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

Ys, Cage you step by step. You can ¢ train at heme 


time. We prepare you to pass bar e: 
aan h in ony state. Money refunded My according 
to our Guaran Bond if issatisfied. gree 

of LL.B. conferred. Thousands of successful stu- 

dents enrolled. Low cost, easy terms. Big Law 
Library, and modern course in Punic Speaking free if ou enroll 
now. Get our valuable 120 page “Law Guide’’ and ‘Evidence 
books free. Se’ for them——no ow 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1052-F, Chicago 











the very Champagne district where the war now rages. 

France has been Europe's battlefield throughout its his- 
tory. Bloody struggles were long ago fought over the very 

round now bearing the conflict—Lille, Liege, Mons, Nancy, 
Boitie rs, Ypres, Mulhausen, Arras, Aix-la-€ hapelle, all have 
borne the brunt of heavy gunnery in former years. 

The underlying racial envies, grudges, and prejudices 
which, full grown into vicious hatred, helped to precipitate 
the present conflict, are dragged out into the pure white light 
of historical truth in GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
now issued in one large volume, illustrated, for $1.75 net; by 
mail, $1.95. Send for it to-day—it will thrill and enlighten 
you. It is classic and authoritative. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


There is potting but practical sugges- 
tions in this book, re to Keep the 
Car,’’ that will start you right on 
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“It keeps me warm 
but doesn’t itch!” 


Because the patented fabric consists 
of a thin inner layer of pure, soft 
cotton that feels so comfortable next 


the skin, and a thin outer layer of 


Australian Wool that keeps natural 
warmth in and cold out. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


provides all the comfort of soft cotton 
and the protective warmth of wool 
without any of its discomforts. 


The outer layer of wool absorbs moisture 
from the cotton and actually keeps the gar- 
ment soft, fresh and dry. Hence it never 
feels sticky or clammy after perspiring, and 
it protects against easily catching cold. 
Duofold is a “‘find’”’ for both those who feel 
the cold when outdoors and those who suffer 
from the heat in warm rooms or offices. 
The trial of a single garment usually makes 
a fast friend for Duofold. 
Made in Union Suits with Protected 
Crotch and Patented ‘‘V-H’’ Gusset 
—an added Comfort Feature. Also 
Shirts and Drawers. 
See or phone your dealer. If he hasn’t 
it—write us. Send for Sample of Fabric 
and Description. 












Duofold 
Health 
Underwear 
Co. 


20 Elizabeth Street 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


WARM WOOL 
SOUTSIDE 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 
Buy Wet | Fron Our Own Factories 


And save $25 to $75 
Up-to-date \’achines of Standard Makes 
thoroucily rebuilt, saee-aateed and 
guaran’ the same as Efficient 
service throuch Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest bookie 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., lac., 345 Broadway, W. ¥. 








They die 
outdoors! 










No Trouble— 
Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


Seg about the house, Rats will seek it. 

¥ cat it, die outdoors. Easiest,quick- 
est, cleanest way. Large size 
25. small size 15e. All drug- 
gists or direct prepaid. 


The RatBiscuitCo. 
















For 
roaches 
and water 
bugs use Rat 
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EASTERN FRONT 


September 21.—The Russian offensive is 
shifted from the Lemberg sector to the 
east of Kovel. Petrograd admits that 
the drive on Kovel has been stopt by 
the Austrians, altho scattered fighting 
still continues. In the Karpathians the 
Russians take one of the heights near 
Panther Mountain, with 438 men and 
quantities of ammunition. 

Berlin announces that the height of 
Smotrec, lost three days ago, has been 
retaken by them. 

Turkish troops appear for the first time 
on the Riga front, according to a Reuter 
dispatch from Petrograd. They are 
said to be German equipped, afd led 
by German and Austrian officers. 

September 25.—The Russians begin a 


fresh offensive along the entire Eastern | 


front, heavy fighting being especially 
in evidence near Vladimir-V olynski, 
west of Lutsk, in the Haliez sector, 
and in the Karpathians. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


September 21.—The Italians take up a new 
position near Santa Caterina, east of 
G6ritz, repulsing Austrian attacks in 
the Carso sector south of Villanova. 

September 22.—Rome reports a continued 
advance at the head of Vanoi Cismon 
Valley, toward the summit of Monte 
Sief, in the Upper Cordevole. 

September whole summit of 
Monte Cimone, on the Trentino front, 
southeast of Rovereto, is blown up by an 
Austrian mine and most of the Italian 
force holding the position killed, says 
a dispatch from Vienna. Three hundred 
and ninety-one surviving are taken 
prisones. 

IN THE BALKANS 

September 21.—London reports that the 
Russo-Roumanian forces have won the 
great Dobrudja battle over General 
Mackensen, and that the Teutons are 
retreating southward toward the border. 
For six days the fighting raged along a 

~ forty-five-mile line from ten miles south 
of Constanza to Cernavoda, on the 
Danube. 

Roumania reports the capture of Szekely 





Udvarhely, bringing one-fourth of Tran- | 


sylvania into the hands of the Allies. 

According to Paris, 
back the Bulgars who had a hold on 
Boresnoca, while the French, on the 
left wing, take Hill 1550, three miles 
northwest of Pisoderi. A Bulgarian 
statement says that the Servians have 
not taken the Kaimakealan height, as 
announced by the Allies, and that the 
fighting around Florina is in the 
Teutons’ favor. 

From Berlin comes the announcement 
that the Germans will not give up the 
Greek forces recently taken at Kavala, 
and now lodged at Gorlitz, in Silesia. 
They will continue interned until the 
end of the war. 

September 22.—The pro-Ally revolt in 
Greece spreads, according to Athens, to 
Epirus and Macedonia, where it is 
averred that officials are declaring for 
the Allies. 

The Servians push back the Bulgar forces 
in the region of Broda, north of the 
Greek frontier to Urbani, taking 100 
prisoners. The French in the same 
campaign take the heights dominating 
the road from Florina to Poplii. 


Sofia claims that the Bulgar forces are still | 


at Florina, despite French reports to 
the contrary. It is also added that 
Russian and Roumanian attacks have 
been repulsed in the Moglenica Valley, 
east of Florina. 

September 23.—The Bulgars resume the 
offensive in Macedonia, according to 
Berlin, routing the Allied left wing and 


the Servians drive | 
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The Chicago Tribune 


of Tuesday, September 12th, 1916, prints 
the above. It not only shows that Hepco 
Flour is widely known, but also that it is 
recommended by world-famous physicians 
in the treatment of Diabetes. 

IS SCIENTIFICALLY 


FLOUR © toeneer iy 
DIABETICS 


because it is a palatable flour 
containing less than 8° % of sugar 
L yielding carbohydrates as compared 
with over 70% in ordinary bread. It 
contains protein 42°), fat 20% and starch 
only a trace. Food products made with Hepco 
Flour are delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing and wonderfully beneficial in Diabetes, 
Starchy Indigestion and other troubles where 
a starch restricted det is necessary. Send 
$1.00 for large trial s'ze package or write for 
free copy of Diet List and Booklet. 


WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
133 Grand Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 

















Just Published 


The Boys’ Book of Pioneers 


By ERIC WOOD 


Stirring true-stories of the great 
adventurers in the forefront of 
civilization, Mungo Park, Liv- 
ingstone, Amundsen, Peary, and 
ahost of others. Histories of 
brave deeds that will thrill the 
lieart of every real boy like a 
trumpet call. Tells of Trappers 
as Pioneers, the Discovery of the 
Nile, Stanley’s Congo Journey, 
Pioneers of the Air, The Rail- 
road Man asa Pioneer, Pioneers 
of Liberty such as John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln, the Dis- 
covery of the Poles, a Woman's 
Journey to Lassa, etc. Just the book to implant ideals 
of courage and manliness in the heart of your 
z 20, cloth, beautifully tilustrated in color’ 
1 halftone, $1.25; by mail, 
Funk & Ww Jagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Kv. »N.Y. 














radiators 


There’s one easy, simple 
and efficient repair. No 
tools; no tedious tinkering 
with torch and solder. 


Just pour in 


SE-MENT-OL 


The original selt- acting 
Radiator Cement 


It j is a dry powder. 
the hot water of your radiator. 

Arrived at the leak, the lower tem- 
perature causes it to congeal into a 
permanent repair. 

Drain and refill and your radiator is like 


It dissolves in 


new. Time ten minutes, Several leaks re- 
paired as quickly as one. 
“Finds the Leak and Fixes it.” 
All Dealers. 75c 
THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


Marietta, Ohio 
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center, and capturing two villages, a 
camp, and trench positions. 

Berlin reports the capture of the Vulcan 
Pass in Transylvania, south of Petro- 
seny. with 526 prisoners. 

The Teutonic forces under von Macken- 
sen are reported again on the defensive 
in the Dobrudja battle, according to 
London, which avers that Russian and 
Roumanian forces are pounding at 
both flanks. Berlin’s dispatches of the 
recent German victory are character- 
ized by London as admissions that it 
was “‘inconsiderable.” 

London hears that the German retreat 
after the battle of the Dobrudja has 
come to a halt, and that Mackensen’s 
forces, in a counter-attack have gained 
a marked victory over the Roumanians. 
There is some doubt, say the British 
press, whether this victory over the 
Roumanians is part of the battle 
claimed by the Russo-Roumanian forces 
or a counter-attack following the re- 
ported victory. This ambiguity is laid 
to the failure of the dispatch to mention 
anything about a Teutonic victory 
over the Russians, who were present. 

September 24.—In the [Karpathians, the 
Teutons regain some ground, and make 
additional advances between Ludova 
and Baba-Ludova. 

Russian attacks are resumed all along 
the Eastern front from the Pripet 
Marshes to Transylvania. Near Man- 
ajov, between the Sereth and Stripa 
Rivers, German trenches are entered 


after five attacks. Berlin reports 
that the trenches are later rewon, 
together with 700 prisoners. Petro- 


grad places the number of Austrians 
captured at 1,500. 

Germany agrees to return the Greek 
corps seized at Kavala, in response to 
the Greek ‘ultimatum,’ on condition 
that the men, returning through Swit- 
zerland, are not seized by the Entente 
or punished afterward ‘‘for loyal or 
neutral feelings or actions.” 

General Sarrail’s Allied troops attack 
the Bulgarians in Macedonia, along the 
entire front. On the right, the British 
cross the Struma again, driving the en- 
emy back, while on the left, the Servians 
and French invest the main defenses of 
Monastir. Jenmita, on the Struma, 
is occupied by the British, who follow 
the retreating Bulgars as far as Kara 
Dzakovbala. Increased activity is 
reported in the vicinity of Lake 
Doiran. 

In the Dobrudja, Russian and Roumanian 
forces attack Moustafraze, but are 
driven off, says Sofia. The army re- 
cently driven out of the Vulcan Pass by 
the Austrians has stopt, says London, 
turned, and is holding the line against 
any possible Teuton invasion of Rou- 
mania from the west. 


September 25.—The Allied forces advance 
a little nearer to Monastir, pushing 
back the Bulgar and German forces, 
avers Paris. North of Florina the 
French troops seize part of Petorak, 
while advances are also made west of 
Florina by the Russians, who take 
Hill 916. 


September 26.—Vulcan Pass and Szurduk 
Pass, in the Transylvanian Alps, are 
evacuated by the Teutons, according 
to admissions from Berlin and Vienna. 
A German aeroplane squadron bom- 
bards Bucharest, killing sixty. 

Sofia reports that in the Dobrudja, the 
Bulgars have attacked the Allied forces 
along the Amzarech-Pervela line, and 
forced them to retire northward. 


September 27.—Sofia reports important 
successes in the attack on the Servians, 
east of the Cerna, when the Allied lines 
were compelled to retreat. According 








$3,000. for the best 
name suggested to take 
the place of flashlight 


The Product that has 
outgrown its name — 
— FLASHLIGHT 





WENTY years ago when the har- 

nessing of electricity was still 

much of a novelty, when automo- 
biles were three parts joke and one 
part hope deferred, a man with a vision 
dreamed of carrying a pocketful of 
electric light into the dark, ready for 
instant use. 


Out of this dream grew the first flash- 
light, the first EVEREADY. And now 
we have the perfected EVEREADY, 
no longer a “flasher” but a light cap- 
able of giving hours of continuous ser- 
vice. Therefore EVEREADY has out- 
grown the old term flashlight and we 
offer a reward for a new term, or a 
coined word, worthy to stand with 
Eveready—a name we may protect. 


$3,000 will be paid for the best sugges- 
tion. This is your opportunity. 


Fifty thousand dealers will feature Eveready 


window displays beginning the morning of 
October 7. 


Fifty thousand dealers will then be prepared 
to distribute Eveready Contest Blanks. 


Get your blank at once, read the con- 
test rules carefully — then fill in your 
suggestion—and mail direct to us. 


This contest is absolutely free to all. 
It is open from October 7th to Novem- 
ber 7th. In case two or more contest- 
ants submit the name selected, the 
full amount of the prize will be 
awarded each. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited 


Toronto Ontario 


Go into the store nearest you that is displaying EVEREADYS 
in its windows and ask for a free EVEREADY Contest Blank 
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Few pens really wear out; most 
by the action of the ink. 


ns are eaten up 
That’s why a common pen 


begins to scratch and spatter the second day—that’s 
why you need a new pen every day. 


HUNT'S 


are made by our newly discovered process—really a new metal. 


SILVERINE 
PENS 


They defy 


corrosion from ink and write smoothly day after day until worn out in honest 
service. Free samples sent for 2c stamp, including our famous Ledger ““X-24 


Pen, the most popular style. 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Makers Hunt's Famous Round Pointed Pens 
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ee If You 
SIZE Are Under 


Forty 


Stop now to 
consider your 
chances of es- 
caping Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease, 
receding and in- 
flaming gums fol- 
lowed by loosen- 


ing and loss of the 
teeth). Many 
persons under 40 
are afflicted with it, 
and after that age only 
one out of five avoids 
it — unless preventive 
measures are adopted. 
A recognized pre- 
ventive and treatment 
is Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation. Used 
daily like a dentifrice 
(it is pleasant to the 
taste) it positivel y pre- 
vents Pyorrhea and 
) ensures healthy gums. 
i Even in advanced 
cases, itusually brings 
prompt relief, but 
then it is best to first 
ype YOUR 

NTIST, as his 
oes is indispen- 
sable. 


Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist "t it, send 
us his name with 10c. 
in stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 


Forhan Company, 
23 Elm Street, 
New York. 





THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 

By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made are 
of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sensitive 
will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 
Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


197 pages. 








Changes in Temperature 


Make Delicate Children 


Sudden temperature changes are dangerous; 
colds, pneumonia, fretful tempers, come from 
homes too warm or too cold—or that contin- 
ually change from one condition to the other. 


5 alo ELL 


—a simple automatic device, main- 
tains even heat always, varying 
but one degree from temperature 
at which you set indicator; does 
everything to your furnace except 
put in coal and empty ashes, At- 
tached to any heating system; 
guaranteed efficient. Reduces fire 
at night—opens it in early morn- 
ing—giving warm rooms for dress- 
ing. Saves one-third your coal. 


Write for Free 
Jewell Booklet 


Learn about this wonderful de- 
vice that needs no watching, no 
tinkering, no repair. Costs little; 
worth its weight in gold for health, 
convenience, comfort, economy. 


Jewell Manufacturing Co. 
Box 733 Auburn, New York 
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September 25.— 

















to London, the report from Sofia is 
unconfirmed by word from Berlin. 
The Roumanian forces advance further 
into Transylvania, returning to within 
range of Petroseny. Bucharest reports 
violent fighting south of Hermannstadt 
and an attack on the Austrians in the 
Jiu Valley, where a slight victory was 
won. 
GENERAL 


September 21.—A revolution in Crete is 


reported from Athens. The revolution- 
ists are said to have declared inde- 
pendence, established a provisional 
government, and to have sent a dele- 
gation to General Sarrail, at Saloniki. 
22.—The French submarine 
Foucault is sunk in the Adriatic by an 
Austrian aeroplane, according to dis- 
patches from Berlin. 


September 23.—Constantinople reports a 


victory over British troops east of Suez 
on September 18, when the Turks 
attacked the enemy in the neighborhood 
of Tavale Wells, and forced him to 
retreat. 

During an air-raid on London, two 
German aircraft are brought down by 
British guns over the eastern counties 
of England and the outskirts of the 
metropolis. British casualties reported 
are 30 dead and 100 injured. 

The Portuguese invasion of East Africa 
continues, according to Lisbon, when 
Miobo is occupied after the passage of 
the Rovuma River. Katibus is also 
seized, and the invaders proceed toward 
Nacoas. On the right wing, Taketo, on 
Ravuma Bay, is reached, while theenemy 
withdraws to Sasawara, west of Lindi. 


September 24.—Dispatches from London 


aver that Germany is facing a political 
crisis, due to the attempts of the sup- 
porters of von Tirpitz’ to overthrow 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
resume the submarine-warfarc. The 
Socialists are reported to have voted, 
251 to 5, accepting a resolution not to 


make peace until the integrity of Ger- 


many is guaranteed. 

A bread-famine in Vienna 
and riotous discussions of the food 
question in the!Luxemburg Parliament 
are reported from German sources. 

Another success for the Arab rebels is 
announced from Cairo, stating that the 
Turkish garrison at Taif, sixty-five 
miles southeast of Mekka, which was 
besieged by the grand sherif, has 
surrendered with 850 prisoners, and 
large military stores are captured. 

London reports indications that ex- 
Premier Venizelos is about to put 
himself at the head of a Greek revolu- 
tion against the King. He is stated to 
have left Athens surreptitiously, early 
in the morning, and to have been 
picked up at sea in an open boat. It 
is rumored that he will go to Crete 
first, and afterward to Saloniki. The 
Cretan insurrection is said to be ecom- 
plete, while the general revolt is spread- 
ing throughout the country. 

September 26.—Zeppelins again raid En- 
gland, says London, dropping bombs on 
the coast, but failing to get to London. 
Some casualties and damages are 
reported. 

The official list of casualties resulting 
from the last two Zeppelin-raids on 
London set the total killed at 74, with 
152 injured. 

Former Premier Venizelos arrives in 
Crete and announces his plan of a 
provisional government, ‘‘not for revo- 
lution, but to induce the King to pro- 
tect his subjects,”’ as the address puts it. 

The Spanish Government protests to 
Berlin in a stern note against the 
German torpedoing of Spanish vessels. 
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| en is the best possible te 
time to fill up the open pores 
i and cracks and crevices with { 
é : good, old-fashioned 


f Dutch Boy White Lead | 


Weather is now most likely to be 
\ favorable, the autumn air will dry 
ll the paint hard and your painter has 
iat time for his most careful work. 
ie Protect your buildings now against 
the rigors of wintry weather. 


Ask for Paint Tips No. 14-13 
National Lead Company 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago SanFrancisco St. Louis 

se (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) , 
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A 1,2 UB, 
WOMAN:: MARRIAGE 
AND MOTHERHOOD 


A big new book by Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. With 





an Rocening by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President of Nation- 
gress of Mothers and Parent- Teachers Associations, 
S. A. Every thinking woman and every man of public 
spirit should read and heed this most comprehensive volume. 
It deals with the woman's sphere—the evolution of m:ther- 
arriage and customs—the legal position of the wife and 
mother—the unmarried mother— woman and divorce— 
health and maternity—the sweated mother in the home—the 
factory mother—the world’s crop of human babies—the 
waste of mother energy—the world’s work for mother pro- 
tection— women _prisoners—motherhood and eugenics— 
motherhood and the social evil—training for motherhood— 
motherhood and the woman movement—the mothers of the fu- 
ture. “‘A sane, practical and scientific presentation of 
the woman movement,” says the SURVEY, N. Y. 
Large 12mo, cloth, 287 pp., $1.50 net. By mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 
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mazoo Pipeless Furnace. 
A WONDERFUL 

MONEY SAVER 

®» Low price—easy to in- 
stall—a first-class warm 
air furnace—heats the 
Me whole house through 
one register. WriteToday. 
We pay fre:cht. 360 days’ 
approval test — $100,000 
i Bank Bond guarantee. 


J Ask for Catalog No. 975 
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September 27.—London hears that Greece 
has at last decided to enter the Entente, 
after an agreement between the Greek 
Council of Ministers and the King. 
The Kaloggerropoulos Cabinet is to re- 
sign at once, says the bulletin, when 
the King will sign a mobilization decree. 
Seven vessels of the Greek Navy join 
the Allied fleet in the Mediterranean. 


IN MEXICO 


September 21.—Washington receives offi- 
cial word from General Bell at the 
border that Francisco Villa entered 
Chihuahua City on September 16, 
and was there joined by officers from 
the staff of General Trevino, of the 
Carranzista forces. 

September 22.—General Trevino denies 
that Villa captured Chihuahua City, 
or entered it on friendly terms. He 
characterizes the story as part of a 
Villista plot. 

September 23.—Three train-loads of Car- 
ranzista troops are sent to points on 
the border and along the Mexican 
Northwestern Railroad to prevent any 
movement of the Villa bandits toward 
American soil, says a dispatch from 
Juarez, by way of El Paso. 

September 26.—According to a bulletin 
from El Paso, six hundred Villa sym- 
pathizers have been executed by General 
Trevino for aiding in the attack on 
Chihuahua City, on September 16. 


FOREIGN 
GENERAL 
September 21.—Americans purchase the 
Mesdag collection of art at The Hague, 
for the purpose of bringing it to 
America. The collection is reputed one 
of the finest private collections | in 
Europe, and contains many of the best 
examples of the Barbizon school. 


DOMESTIC 


September 21.—The last efforts to end the 
New York ecar-strike fail, as the Unions 
threaten to call out 90,000 men to aid 
in the tie-up. The mayor announces 
that he will, if necessary, require the 
militia to preserve order. 

September 22.—The Anglo-Russian com- 
mission purchases a controlling interest 
in the stock of the Eddystone Ammuni- 
tion Company, a huge American 
munitions manufactory. 

The Unions order 750,000 men to quit 
work on September 27, when the fight 
for the carmen will be taken up with a 


view to bringing the situation to a 
finish. It is announced to be not a 
‘‘strike’”’ but a ‘“‘suspension of work,” 


and is expected to produce the greatest 
tie-up in history. 

September 27.—Only 55,000 workers strike 
in New York, following the Unions’ 
order, altho 125,000 quit work. The 
real test is to come later, announces the 
leaders, bitter at the slow response to 
the strike edict. The walkout. is 
attended with little disorder. 

Rear-Admiral C. R. Vreeland, of the 
General Board of the Navy, dies at 
Atlantic City, aged sixty-four. He 
was noted as an advocate of greater 
armament. 

Senator Walter Edge wins the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor of New 
Jersey over Col. Austen Colgate by an 
estimated plurality of 15,000. Incom- 
plete returns give Senator Martine the 
Democratic nomination for Senator 
over the Administration’s candidate, 
John W. Westcott. 

At the Japanese Embassy the admission 
is made by officials that the Japanese 
Government intends to reopen the Cali- 
fornia land question as soon as the war 
closes, 
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BEECH-NUT 


BACON 


For 1Cc we will send you a 
special Beech-Nut baking rack. 


BEECH-NU 


CANAJOHARIE, } 
Makers cf 
Beech-Nut Peanut But 


Beech-Nut Mustard 
Oscar's Sauce 


Damson Plum Jams 
Grape, RedCurrant 
and CrabappleJcllic 


Grapefrcit Marmalad 
Cherry Preserve 


Beech-Nut Mints 


PACKING CO 
1 Y¥. 


Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 


Beech-Nut Strawberry, 
Red Raspberry, Peachand 


Beech-Nut Orange and 
Beech-Nut Chewing Cum 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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END for your copy. 
Our bulbs are fullsize, 
true to name, and very beautiful. 
We have a really wonderful assort- 
ment of 60 of our choicest bulbs for 
$1.00. You may send a dollar pinned to 


your order at our risk, 
To those who love flowers and “growing 








ue Garter un: 
JeeBips Fak 


50 
Cents 


Gives men more service and more 
comfort for its cost than any other 
article they wear. It's put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holds socks 


neatly and securely. 





things,” our Bulb Catalogue will be a 
revelation. Send for it ‘today. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53 H Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place, New York 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 











Northern Grown 


English Walnuts 


“Most Profitable to Grow.” 
“Most Satisfactory to Own.” 
“Most Delicious to Eat.” 

Commercially, fortunes lie in 
raising English Walnuts, Never 
before has the English W alnut been 
so available to everyone as now, 
Our Glenwood grown English 
Walnut of to-day, has been bred 
for its majestic beauty as well as 
for the golden crop it bears, It 
has likewise been bred for Health, Hardiness and Resistibility in 
Northern Climates. 

The Thomson Orchard, near Rochester, 228 trees, the est commercial bear. 
ing orchard in the East, produced Fall 1915, 260 bushels Wainuts, 32 ibs. to the 
bushel, sold at 25c. r= $2,080. this Orchard has been in 
ing many years, wit absolutely no winter-killing—with occasional temperatures 
20 degrees below zero. 





FRANQUETTE 





FAIRPORT 


YOU can now grow these wonderful 
English Walnuts around your own home 
or in your orchard just as you have 
always grown Peach and Apple Trees— 
Elms and Maples. 

For Ornament or Profit— 
A Tree Unmatched 

Our Catalog and Planting Guide includes 
PECANS, Hn ALMONDS, HICKORY 
and BUTTER NUTS, ‘and a complete assort- 
ment of Evergreens, and deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit Trees and 


Small Fruits. Mailed FREE. 
GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., 
Glenwood Nurseries (Est. 1866) 
1736 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 





THOMSON 
MAYETTE 











DSS fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir Rose Free with every order 
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A UCUST Z the 
dullestinvestment 
month of the year. 
Investors, however, 
placed orders with us 
during that month for 
$466, 150. in Farm Mort- 
gages. Our investments 
have stood a test of 31 
years without loss to a 
single client. Send for 28- 
page booklet describing 
our me.hod of operation. 


George M. Forman & Co, 
(Founded 1885) H So La SA Suet CHICAGO, | 














A Sound Investment 


Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income ranging 
from 4% to 9% on one life and 4% to 83-10% on two lives. 
This plan makes you your own executor and immortalizes 
your money after you have enjoyed a sure life income. 
These bonds are of special interest to Baptists and others 
who wish thei ir money at last to help Christianize America. 
Forty years’ experience! Write for our booklet. 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Department D, 23 East 26th Street, New York 














We have installed over 15,000 tanks (wood and 
metal), towers, and water supply systems of 
every kind, and our facilities enable us to 
save you money. 

COMPLETE SYSTEMS AS LOW a $48 
Our Simplex Maier oe ply Systems for homes are 
sold as low as $48. 
largest, such as use oll by Railroad: 
Municipalities. e ii partme nt. will 
help yon solve your problems. Write = toting your 

eds, and ask for special circular No. 36 
4 HP. SIMPLAR GASOLINE ENGINE $64 
6H P. orly $94. For use with water works systems 


or for general use. 
\\ THE BALTIMORE CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BY AIR OR GRAVITY 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

Dept. B, 556 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 














Great stuff, this! Never gets 
Mhard or lumpy. Never needs 
watering. No space-wasting 

i water well. Always spreads 

ifreely and smoothly. Sticks best 

Has an ad- 
justable brush holder which 
keeps fingers clean. In fact, 
it's a bang-up Carter Inx 


Quality Product. 
CANNOT DRY 


Try a 45c or 25c refill desk 
¢ from your stationer. 
Poe up also in other sizes, 


i. og w= — book 
let, 
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OUR COUNTRY ALMOST OUT OF 
DEBT TO EUROPE 


EVERAL months ago, L. F. Loree, 

of the Delaware-Hudson Company, 
published the results of inquiries he had 
made as to the amount of railroad stocks 
and bonds held abroad, with the amount 
of the probable sales of them made to this 
country since the war began. More re- 
cently (on September 23), he published 
the results of further inquiries, made per- 
haps a year after the first. These showed 
that the foreign sales in that period had 
amounted to an additional sum of $807,881,- 
666. The foreign holdings of our securities 
on January 31, 1915, were $2,704,402,364. 
During the first six months of last year, 
the amount returned to us reached a total 
of $480,892,135; at the end of the year 
this amount was increased to $807,881,666. 
Mr. Loree, in making an estimate as to 
the total amount still remaining in Euro- 
pean hands on July of this year, arrived 
at the sum of $1,415,628,000, these figures 
being the par value of the securities; their 
market value was estimated at $1,110,- 
099,000. 

The information on which Mr. Loree 
based his figures was obtained from 144 
railroad companies, the same being all 
the railroads in the country having a 
length of more than one hundred miles. 
The number of companies which reported 
that some of their securities were held 
abroad was 105 out of the 144. Following 
is a table in which the securities held abroad 
are classified, with the amounts held there 
at different dates, their par values, and 
market values: 


American Rairoap Securities Herp ABroap on Avetst 1, 


July 31, 1916 


C ve of Securities 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Par Value——_—_\__—__——. — 
July 31, 1915 








teresting and valuable as they are in indi- 
cating the liquidation of American securities 
by foreign holders, the data are “necessarily 
incomplete by reason of the fact that they 
do not include stocks and bonds of in- 
dustrial corporations and State and mu- 
nicipal issues, and for the further reason 
that a large volume of securities owned 
by foreigners are held in the names of 
American bankers or brokers as far as 
the records of the railroad corporations are 
eoncerned.”” On the other hand, some 
securities which the records disclose as 
being owned by foreigners ‘“‘are, as a 
matter of fact,. now in the hands of 
American holders, who have purchased 
the securities outright or who are holding 
them as collateral for loans.’”’ It was 
assumed by the writer of the article that 
the $104,000,000 of American securities 
which have been put up as collateral for 
the $250,000,000 British Government and 
the $100,000,000 French Government loans 
‘are included in Mr. Loree’s tabulation of 
foreign holdings, as is also the much larger 
amount in the hands of the British Treasury 
which is held in reserve for use as collateral 
in future loans.” The writer added that 
it was assumed in banking circles that the 
British Treasury had mobilized practically 
all of the American securities owned by 
British subjects. The penal tax placed on 
them had forced investors to part with 
their American holdings, and the same 
condition had applied to the results of 
the mobilization carried on by the French 
Treasury. 
The New 
that the repurchases in 


York Evening Post declared 
this country of 
1916 


——Market Value 
July 31, 1915t 
63,39: 





Jan. 31, 1915* July 31, 1916 














Preferred stock $120,597,750 $163,129,850 $204,394,400 $93,816, 715 5 

Second preferred stock 4, i 5,608,850 15 60,25) 

Common stock 336, 761, 704 i : 

ES 5, wi'daces 9,070, 055 292 6, 844, 240 22,57 

Debenture bonds. . . 74,796,900 160; 288, 700 284 141,444, "503 

Collateral trust bonds. . 85,166,470 180, 590, 850 ¥ 6,692 136,422,186 

Mortgage bonds. 774,793,834 i 628. 183, 797 962,081,613 

Equipment trust bonds. 7,788,300 20; 233,455 7,015,683 24,480,410 

Car trusts. . . 836,000 681,320 29,060 

Receivers’ certificates 958,000 998,000 958,000 2,201, 000 
| ee ey eee . $1 ‘415, 628,563 2,223,510. 09 $2. 704, 402,364 $1,110,099,090 $1,751 437, 912 2 


* No market value dete rmined for first compilation. 
t Market value as of August 2, 1915. 

- Commenting 
eee these figures, 
Journal of Commerce 
points out that, in- 


on 
The 
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these securities had been ‘‘one of the most 
remarkable economic incidents of the 
period.”” It was so, ‘‘not because Europe 
elected to sell back the securities,’’ which 
was inevitable, with the strain which the 
war-loans imposed on Europe’s investment 
capital. The really notable aspects of 
the transaction were ‘‘the amount of 
such redemptions, and the fact that, not- 
withstanding their wholly unprecedented 
magnitude, our mar- 
kets had taken back 
the shares without 
financial disturbance, 
and in general on a 
basis of rising prices.” 

Yet, amazingly 
large as were the 
figures of securities 
redeemed, they ad- 


Jan. 31, 1918 



























OUR VANISHING DEBT TO EUROPE. 


These figures take no account cf what Europe now owes to us, or may contract to us in future. 
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mittedly fell far short of the total, since they 
did not include stocks or bonds of American 
industrial corporations owned abroad and 
sold back to us during the war. It has 
been roughly estimated that about $300,- 
000,000 of that class of securities have been 
redeemed in the same period. Nor did 
even the resultant total of nearly $1,600,- 
000,000 account for everything, ‘‘for large 
blocks of American securities, owned by 
European investors before the war, were 
habitually held in trust for the foreign 
owners by New York banking institutions.” 
The test applied by Mr. Loree would not 
disclose foreign ownership in such cases; 
yet it was known that ‘‘very great quan- 
tities of these securities also have been sold 
to Amé@rican purchasers.’”’ If we allow for 
the European selling on our Stock Ex- 
change in July, 1914, and in the eight 
weeks since last July—periods not covered 
by the Loree estimate—the general in- 
ference, in this writer’s opinion, would be 
that ‘‘more than $2,000,000,000 of our 
own securities. or more than 50 per cent. 
of the total owned abroad before the war, 
have been redeemed.” 

In the matter of other American securi- 
ties still held abroad, such as those of in- 
dustrial companies, a writer in the New 
York World remarked that they numbered 
in amount about one-fourth as much as 
the foreign-held railroad securities, and he 
believed they had been returned since the 
war began in about equal proportions. Our 
foreign debt at the outbreak of the war 
appears from Mr. Loree’s figures to have 
been much smaller than formerly estimated, 
but the figures he has collected do not in- 
clude the enormous liquidation in foreign 
holdings of Americans that took place for 
several weeks before the war began. 

What could be counted on with some 
certainty in The World’s opinion was that 
$1,750,000,000 ‘‘did not greatly under- 
estimate the existing amount of our foreign 
debt.”’ And against this figure there stood 
a foreign indebtedness to us of nearly 
$1,500,000,000 which had been created 
since the war began, so that “‘our net 
foreign debt now amounts practically to 
nothing’’; while within a very few months 
“the balance of debt will have turned 
materially in our favor,”’ and for the United 
States after the war ‘‘a position of power in 
world trade and finance which can be made 
and held first among the nations or which 
can be destroyed by a reversion to exclusion- 
tariff policies and disorder in finance.” 





STILL HIGHER COMMODITY PRICES 


In the month of August there occurred 
what Bradstreet’s calls ‘‘a world-wide up- 
ward sweep in commodity prices.”” It was 
more marked in Europe than elsewhere, 
but this country fully participated in the 
movement. In England, the price-levels 
reached were the highest ever known, the 
chief cause there being the war. The rise 
in this country, however, exceeded previ- 
ous records, and was due to a combination 
of circumstances. One important factor 
was the fact that we had been engaged in 
supplying a large part of the world’s needs; 
another, the decline that had taken place 
in our wheat and other crops; other causes 
mentioned by Bradstreet’s being the high 
price of raw cotton, embargoes on railway 
freight in anticipation of strikes, and in- 
creased wages. Contrasting quotation for 
wheat or flour, live stock, beef, mutton, 
eggs, milk, cheese, and cotton, the trends on 
essential things were found to be practically 
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ose of Juxite 


FN yng vanity urges you to buy pure silk Hose of Luxite. And pru- 
dence confirms the choice. For the captivating beauty which sets it 
apart from lesser hose is a matter of the finest silk, pure dyes, close-stitching. So Hose 
of Luxite charm endures, undimmed by wear, undulled by many washings. 
A pair for every purpose at a price for every purse 
In Fine Japanese Silk, at 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the pair for Women 
50c the pair for Men 
To be had at the better dealers everywhere. In 
case your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you 
what you wish direct. Write for list of dealers near 
you, and for descriptive illustrated booklet, (847) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
LIVERPOOL 


Prices as low as 25c per pair for men, women and 
children. Made also in Gold-Ray, the new scientific 
silk, Lusterized Lisle, and Cotton. All with double 
heel and toe reinforcement, and strong lisle tops. 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 597 Fowler Street, 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


= PATENTS SECURED OR FEE aot =f 
Actual search free. 
sketch or model. Sian 
1916 Edition Patent Book pee. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
“BOW LEGS and KNOCK. 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witxouT THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield 
Av., Dept. D, Austin Sta., Chicago, Ill. 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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inest gift. | 

days’ free trial. Fact« | 
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PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 92, Statesville, N.C. | 


Holstein Cows’ Milk 
The Best Food Milk 


Purebred Holstein cows’ milk is naturally light col- 
ored and low in fat percentage, but richest of all in 
nourishing proteins. The most eminent physicians 
endorse Holstein cows’ milk, for it has been conclusively 
shown that heavy, yellow milk is not the most 
nutritious, for the,simple reason that its large fat per- 
centage renders it less easily digested. In the light 
of modern understanding it is fair to presume that at 
no distant time State Boards of Health will insist, not 
on a high fat standard in milk, but on a high grade of 
health giving, vitality imparting solids, such as is found | 
in the Holstein cows’ milk. Ask your milkman for 
Holstein cows’ milk. If he fails to provide it, send us 
his name and we will try to aid you. Send for our free 
booklet, ,“‘The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


Sa ee? i 




















Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 


20L American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont '@iel-Seshlor-) in Ge” 
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Your enjoyment 
Honvlulu and the 


travel. 


* Palace of the Pacific’ — S.S. 


ORTHERN, 


trip never to be forgotten. 


Length 524 ft., width 63 ft., 


crew 250 


+ SAILINGS 


Feb. 12; 
H. A. Jackson, 


S.S. GREAT NORTHERN 





A trip exceeding all anticipation 


of fascinating 
“Isles of Peace” 
depends largely on the route you 


For the traveler who desires a fast, 
safe, comfortable trip—such as has 
no equal on the Pacifie—the new de 
luxe service offered by the “eating 


should prove attractive. 
This trip will prove a realization of 
your fondest travel dreams—the 
lightful ocean voyage on this $3,000,- 
000 triple turbiner—the tropical cli- 
mate, picturesque scenery, and natural 
wonders all combining to make it a 


24 knots, tonnage 12,000, capacity 800 


ONLY 4 DAYS from the MAIN- 
LAND. Fares $65-00 up ONE WAY 


Write for descriptive matter. 


From San Francisco Nov. 7; Nov. 
ae, 27; Dec. 15; Jan. 4; Jan. 23; 
Mch. 5; Mch. 23, 


Gen. Traffic Mer. 
| 703 Call Bidg., San Francisco 
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years: 
High 
speed Breadstuffs.... Sept. 1, 1916 
Live stock..... Sept. 1, 1916 
Provisions. ... . Sept. 1, 1916 
ae Sept. 1, 1916 
Hides and lea.. July 1, 1916 
extiles Sept. 1, 1916 
Metals . May 1, 1916 
Coal and coke.. Oct. 1, 1902 
Ste . May 1, 1916 
Naval stores... Apr. 1, 1911 
Building mtls.. Aug. 1, 1901 







Chem. & drugs. Mar. 1, 1916 
Miscellaneous.. Nov. 1, 1904 






‘In the following 





back to 1892: 


Low 
$.1460 July 1, 1896 | i. | ele7s | 
4975 = July 1, 1896 : Marietta 
— July 1, 1896 ~“_ Wife Holley 
-3300 =July 1, 1896 ° , ’ 
1.8700 July 1, 1896 Samantha versus Josiah. By “Josiah Allen's 
3.1387 July 1, 1896 Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). Inimitably funny dis- 
1.0151 July 1, 1896 cussions of the natural and supernatural. Cloth, 
0126 = July 1, 1896 400 pages. Profusely illustrated by Berton 
5547 July 1, 1896 Braley. $1.50. 
-1662 July 1, 1896 Samantha in Europe. A screamingly funny 
a Dec. 5. 1911 narrativ: of a trip abroad. Large octavo, 714 
‘err 5 1, 1910 pages. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Rich 
aati uly 1, 1896 Cover Design. Cloth, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00. 
. Sweet Cicely or Josiah Allen in Politics, and 
table will be found the His Queer Experiences. Large octavo. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave.,New York 
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“Speaking statistically, 
} | dex-number as of September 1 last, $11.7853, 
| establishes a new high record, 
represents an advance of 3 per cent. over 
August 1, while bringing to a sharp stop 
the slight downward movements that had 
been in progress during the four months 
| prior to September 1. 
is a fraction of 1 per cent. 
previous high mark, $11.7598, touched on 


over September 1, 


“Ten groups advanced during a month’s | 
the underlying causes having already 
been given in a general way. | 
declined—hides and leather, chemicals and 
drugs, and miscellaneous products—a slight: | 
drop in hides having reduced the index- 
number for the group first named, while 
the steady downward course of earbolic | 
with a 
akened 
drugs, and a recession in hops caused the 
miscellaneous group to recede. 
esting to note that the breadstuffs group 
shows a rise of 42 per ce nt. over last year, 
| while that covering provisions indicates an 
} of 26 per cent., and hides 
leather as well as textiles reflect increases 
of 21 per cent. and 33 per cent. respectively. 
The following table shows the high and low 
points for the different groups in different 
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Fighting ful designs with 
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not tarnish- sub- 
stantially built for 
life-time service. 

pa your dealer you 


want the 
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before you buy. 
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PERSONAL 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; = any | 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 


teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
Goes, any false teeth, with or without gold, 


any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 


REAL ESTATE 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate concern in the 
world is planning a national advertising cam- 


| paign to advertise their New York real estate 


or auto magneto points, nothing too large or | 


too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our a be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field: lit- 

tle competion Few Do go so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” to 

AMERICAN “COLLECTION SE RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


| as the best investment opportunity in the 


country. We control $10,000,006 of property 


| on subways projected, or now in operation, 


and are planning to take on a few high-class 
salesmen. Positively no applications con- 
sidered from men who cannot maintain their 
own personal expense while demonstrating 
their ability, but to such as are able to fulfill 


| the requirements, a liberal contract will be 


made similar to the one under which our rep- 
resentatives are making as high as $25,000 
a year, and none under $3,000. Every 
assistance given to men capable of making 
good, in the shape of a liberal individual 
advertising appropriation, and personal help 


in getting oon 
, HARMON & CO. 
Dept. M. A. " 261 Broadway, New York 





samnnrtiadedl WANTED 


SALESMEN wines. restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade cate do | 
big business with our new live pocket side lity. 
All merchants towns 100,000 and under want 
it. $5.00 commission each sale. No collecting. 
No expense or risk to merchant. We take back 
all unsold goods. CANFIELD MFG. CO., 

208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 











ADVERTISING 


WILL POSITIVELY 





SHOW YOU 





BY | 


RANCHES 


FOR SALE: North Central Nebraska. Write | 


MICHAEL V. RUDDY 


Albion, Nebraska 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





Largest stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 


Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a | applying rent on price: free trial. Installment 
week writing advertisements; increase your | payments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
R 


earming power. Factsfree. Page- -Davis Co., 
31 Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinoie 


| 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


|PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





fLsrs, VAUDEVILLE Sketches, Mono- | 
ogues 
terial, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
Musical Pieces. 








ame. Make UpGoods. Large Catalog Free. 
- S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 








DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to Patent 


Protection Send for blank form ‘‘Evidence 
of Conception,” Book, Suggestions, and Ad- | 
vice Free. Lancaster & Allwine. Registered 


Attorneys,21] Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 


Entertainments for all occa | Write us for evidence. 


| ame. 


| IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers 


| invention. 


Many well-known patents—the kind that man- 


Jialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Ma- | ufacturers buy—made our reputation as “th e 


Altorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.’ 
Inventor's reliable 
B. LACEY, 88 Barrister 


book free. R.S.& A. 


| Building, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
Highest references. Best results. Send 

<etch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
524 F St., Washington, D. C. 





are 
writing for patents procured through me 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
Advice free. R. B. Owen, 45 


Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Travel and Resort Directory 








PANAMA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 


By John Foster Fraser 

The only story covering every phase of everything 
connected withthegreatCanal, froman Englishman's 
point of view. Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 

“The men, the machinery, the accomplished 
work, will be sharply defined and real to him who 
reads the story.’’——The Selentific American, N. Y¥. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Tickets & Tours—An International Travel Agency 
TRAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH AMERICA: Tours to the’ Continent 
of Opportunity. Sail in November or February. 
JAPAN—CHINA: The Chrysanthemums of 
the Fall or the Cherry Blossoms of the Spring. 
Sail in October or January. Send for Booklet. 
66 Broadway, New York City 
Phila., Boston, C hicago, San Francisco. 

Inquire at any American Express Office. 
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BARGAIN IN BONDS 


Attention has been called by The 
Financial World to the fact that inter- 
national banking-houses in this country 
having German connections are doing a 
large business in American bonds at 
“prices which look very attractive.” Such 
bonds as Baltimore & Ohio gold 4s, South- 
ern Pacific refunding 4s, Denver & Rio 
Grande refunding 5s, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific general 4s, Central Pacific first 4s, 
and many other gilt-edge bonds ‘‘are to be 
had at prices all the way from 4 to 5 points 
below the current market prices for these 
issues quoted on the New York Stock 
Exchange.”’ 

These bonds are sold to American in- 
vestors for delivery ‘‘after the war,” the 
buyer receiving a written contract guar- 
anteeing him the delivery of his purchase 
so soon as the conflict is over, and with all 
the interest-Coupons that have become due 
attached. The buyer, of course, surren- 
ders the use’of the interest-money during 
the time intervening between the date of 
purchase and the delivery of the bonds, 
The representative of one large house 
closely in touch with American invest- 
ment conditions in Germany informed 
The Financial World that he “‘had done a 
larger business in American bonds on the 
above basis in the last few weeks than at 
any other period of the war, and that the 
investment plan readily appeals to the aver- 
age American with capital as a safe way 
to buy gilt-edge bonds at low prices.” 
One wealthy individual whom he ap- 
proached in Boston took $100,000 of 
American bonds on the basis of delivery 
after the war is over, and was glad to get 
them. Still another series of bonds that 
may be had at bargain prices are those 
sold in Germany by Japan. The Japanese 
4\6s, due in 1925, German stamped, are 
now to be had at 75. Below are the New 
York Stock Exchange prices of these bonds 
and the price at which those now held in 
Germany may be had: 


Stock Exchange German 
Price Price 


Atchison general 48.....,......++5 9234 87 
Baltimore & Ohio gold 4s.......... 90 85 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s....... 9154 87 
Central Pacific guaranteed 4s...... 88 84 
Southern Pacific refunding 4s...... 8956 85 
Denver & Rid Grande refunding 5s.. 68 65 
Rock Island refunding 4s.......... 71% 67 
Japan second 41s, 1925........... 81 75 


The writer explains that, earlier in the 
war, bonds held in Germany ‘‘ were shipped 
here surreptitiously or sent to Sweden or 
Holland for sale here, but the difficulties 
of getting them past the English blockade 
were very great.’”’ A later method, and 
the one now followed, ‘“‘has proved by 
far the best and most satisfactory, and will 
doubtless be continued until the end of 
the war.” 
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Safely Carried 


Four Hundred and Fifty-three Million, 
Nine Hundred and Fifty-two Thousand, 
Two Hundred and Ninety-eight passen- 
gers were carried by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System during the last two and a half 
years without the loss of the life of a single 
passenger in a train accident. 


The chief factors in this safety record are 
all-sieel cars, thorough inspection, sure signals, 
and a comprehensive system of efficiency tests. 


16,658,649 efficiency tests made on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad during the past three and 
a half years show a perfection average of 
practically 100 per cent. for trainmen in the 
observance of signal orders and train rules. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Post Express says: 
“In the matter of protecting the lives of 
its patrons the Pennsylvania has set an 
example of perfect railroad service.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the World 
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The Steel Car Route 
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Think of some 


Wa 
WANTED AN IDEAS sis cunts 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


Learn™ SING = 


[Harvey Sutherland, 813 L President St, "Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Send 2-cent Stamp 
for Helpful Booklet, 
Bi Made 





WORKSHOP HINTS 
For Munition Workers 


A practical handbook for those contemplating em- 
ployment as munition workers in engineering plants, 

ving descriptions of tools, explanations of mec han- 
feat processes and ope rations, and other useful data 
regarding the manufacture of shells, bombs, car- 
tridges, etc. Just the book for the young mec’ hanic 
or worker in iron or steel. 12mo, Cloth, with 200 
helpful illustrations, by mail, 58 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Unconscious Mind 


A brilliant ay of this tremendously important factc or 

in your life by Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., showing hov 

it is the real seat of character and Source of conduct and 

makes you what you are, how it may be educated, its 

wonderful influence in the cure of disease, the correcting 

of harmful habits, etc. A book of profound importance. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








A History of the Modern World 


The gripping historical story of the last hundred years of 
national and international meneows. which found its ew 
in the present great war. Told by Oscar Browning, ¥ 
of the world’s greatest historians. This is an absolutely authe ore 
itative narrative for the history student; a source of enlight- 
ening explanation for the man who wants to understand pres- 
ent-day national ambitions, motives and attitudes; a means 
of fascinati 
in their re: 


entertainment forevery man, woman and child 
hours. Written ~ the nog individual, 

fascinating mn 9 accomplished style. New, inexpensive, one 

ume edition. 1000 pages, cloth bound, $3. oo: by mail, $3. 20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Aveaue, New Yor, 
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The Power O Concrete 
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Beneath rivers concrete tubes transport daily the count- 
less thousands from their homes to the working place. Above 
the concrete docks great bridges span the channels, safely 
rooted on piers of concrete. Everywhere the Power of Con- 
crete solves the problems of the modern cities’ growth. 


Lehigh Cement meets the most exacting requirements for 
every type of concrete construction. Twelve great mills 
located from coast to coast, having an annual capacity of 
over 12,000,000 barrels, afford a service and a quality that 
have made Lehigh the National Cement. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Allentown, Pa. Spokane, Wn. 
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CEMENT & 


Member of Portland Cement Association 


Concrete for Permanence 

















